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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue Queen's Speech to the Lords and Commons has been delivered, 
with its Budget retrospect; and the treatment of it by Parliament 
has been pretty much what we anticipated last week: there has 
been some talk about the Budget, but Parliament refuses to enter- 
tain any question at present except that of the Ministry. 

The Speech itself, could the events of the day be put out of 
sight—and sinking, too, the minor matter of literary composition— 
is considerably above par. It is the Speech which Ministers should 
have put forth at the beginning of last session, if not sooner. 
Wisely it advises to deal with the causes of distress rather than 
with palliatives. It goes beyond and enlarges the basis of Mr. 
Barina’s actual Budget. Besides the main appendage to that 
singular financial measure—the proposed change of the Corn- 
laws—there is an intimation that it would be wise to deal with 
the whole of the sterile and cumbersome part of the Tariff, which 
consists of the unproductive duties—the long list of duties that 
yield amounts not worth the collection. Had this Speech been 
nade while the Whigs still had the opportunity and the power 
to give effect to that recommendation, the general satisfaction 
at the arrangement, and the access of popularity to its authors, 
would have been commensurate to the boon. As it is, the 
case is entirely reversed: the opportunity and the power are 
gone: the Speech, imposing in its terms, has little interest, 
because it has no air of reality. The recommendation is the 
type of no deed to be done—it is merely an invidious promise 
held out by one party, that another party may have the odium of 
refusing its performance. And the loyal Whigs have consented to 
make the Queen the medium of that factious maneuvre. It is 
true that Lord Lanspowne has somewhat frustrated the strategy 
of the adherents of his party, by avowing that the Queen has been 
committed to no personal opinion on the Cornu-laws either way— 
that the Speech is strictly the manifesto of Ministers: but why 
then use the Speech at all as the vehicle for asserting the Minis- 
terial policy? As Lord Brovauam said, many a better and more 
decorous mode might have been taken to record the opinion of the 
Cabinet and to take the judgment of Parliament upon it. The 
choice of the Queen's Speech for that purpose, then, is without a 
motive, unless the motive was to obtain some advantage, some van- 
tage-ground for attack or immunity of offence, by reposing the Whig 
policy under the shadow of the Royal name. Such inevitably was 
the impression when the Speech was first promulgated in Parlia- 
ment—such the feeling up to a tyme subsequent to the moving of 
the amendment to the Address—up to the disavowal of Ministers, 
which was not made until after their dreaded opponcnts had finally 
committed themselves to their policy, whatever the shape or degree 
of their resistance. Whatever the intention of the Speech, then, 
Ministers reaped as much-adyantage as they could derive from the 
Roya! name in e ncountering the first brunt of the hostile onset. 

That advantage was not very great. According to the anticipa- 
tion, the Opposition saw and avoided the trap set to ensnare them 
into a direct acceptance or refusal of the new Whig measures. 
They rejected the echo-address moved ia cach House, and substi- 
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tuted a change, not rejecting the recommendation conveyed in the | 
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Specch, not even refusing to take the measures to which it refers 


ito consideration, but urging the necessity of settling the prior | 
question, of the Ministry that is to carry out the policy upoa | 


which Parliament may determine. The counter-address is in- 


geniously and discreetly worded: it is perfectly decorous and re- | 


spectful; it offers no repulse to Royal suggestions: it does not 
even austerely or drily assert the self-evident proposition which it 
lays down; but promises compliance with the demand made on 
Parliament upon the fulfilment of 2 condition necessary to make 
that compliance itself effectual: “ We will discuss the policy re- 
commended to our deliberation,” it says, “ when we are furnished 
with Ministers to guide our counsels and execute our determina- 
tion.” For any thing contained in the amendment, its framers 
may be prepared to repeal the Corn-laws in February ; and upon 
the whole, its expressions evince willingness to obey the suggestion 


of the Speech rather than otherwise. This amended address has 
been characterized as a specimen of consummate craftiness: it 
may be so, but in point of fact it is just the address fitted to the 
juncture, whether craft or a mere sense of fitness and propriety 
dictated itsterms. If Sir Rosert Prev has circumvented his op- 
ponents, in this instance he has done so by going the straight road. 
The House of Lords discussed the Address and the Amendment, 
and formed its judgment upon both, in one evening. The debate 
was opened by Earl Spencer, who moved the Address; and it 
was seconded by Lord Cranricarpr. Lord Rrron then moved the 
“ various reading” of the Opposition; and after that the contest 
was sustained with more or less animation by speakers on both sides. 
The debate carried on in the merely Ministerial and Opposition 
speeches was singular for the totally separate ground which each 
party occupied. The mover and seconder of the Address rested 
mainly, Lord Cranricarpe almost entirely, upon the merits of 
the Budget policy. Lord Riron also handled the Budget, but 
as a question subsidiary to the general question of want of con- 
fidence, basing an elaborate charge of misgovernment chiefly upon 
the incapacity which Ministers had displayed in the management 
of the finances: he exposed the uncertainty, the irregularity, the 
vacillation in all their plans of finance, their attempts to conceal an 
accumulating deficiency by a temporary sort of petty bill-discounting 
with the Savings Banks, until at last they were obliged to confess to a 
lumping debt, which they had hardly the courage to avow, the energy 
to mect, or the capacity to provide for. Lord Firzwm11AM combated 
a passing vindication of the Corn-laws in which Lord Ripon an 
dulged; but Lord Mrrnovurne set himself to reply to the generé 
charge. Ile did so in a manner that outdid his general levity. 
Lord Rreon’s comprehensive indictment, with its many counts 
sing the Ministers with blundering in their foreign policy and 
affairs of the nation, Lord 
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utter inzbility to carry on the financial 
Mexrovur laughingly dismissed an “ omniumgatherum” 
speech, with some irrelevant grumblings about small matters,.such 
as that Runseer Srna has died, andsa charge of misapplying the 
Savings 2 funds and not keeping a large balance in the Trea- 
sury; and on those points Lord Menvourse contented himself with 
intinating that no harmhad been done. And then he took up the 
burden of the new Ministerial chorus—the tinie is c¢me when it is 
no longer safe to maintain the Corn-laws. ‘lo the general accusa- 
tion preferred by Lord Riron, the Duke of Wetrineton added a 
strong condemnation of the advice which had converted the Queen’s 
Speech to party purposes. This drew from Lord Metzourne and 
Lord Lanspownr the disclaimer already mentioned. The Lords 
decided in favour of the Amendment, by 168 to 96. 

This debate presented several noticeable incidents. First, there 
was the reappearance of Earl Spencer, better known by his House- 
of-Commons title “ Honest Lord Althorp”; who comes from his 
retirement to give in his adhesion to the policy of Ministers, and 
especially to their Syrian policy: a strange act of chivalry, to 
join a defeated party upon a particular policy, just at the very 
moment when that policy is blown to the winds—when the Sultan 
and the Pasha of Egypt have agreed to cancel the last few years in 
their history, and to let all the efforts and toils and cost of their 
didactic European allies be as if they had been not! But Lord 
Aruorr has a reputation for inexhaustible good-nature, and as 
his ds were “going out,” it was “doing the handsome 
thing” to share their contumely. The next incident was 
a little piece of historical gossip contributed by the Duke 
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of Weiurcron; who tells us that Lord Me.pourns kas been 
regularly employed as the Queen’s tutor in state studies. It is 
tc be believed that Lord Mexsourne has more information in 


state lore than knack in applying it, and to be hoped that his illus- 
trious pupil will excel ber master in the art of drawing useful prac- 
tical inferences from sound theoretical information. Then there 
was the curious episode of Lord Lyrretron’s equitable division of 
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his speech and vote—the speech against Ministers, the vote for 
them: Lord Lyrrerron will not utterly condemn his noble friends, 
though he cannot but think that their adherence to office after re- 
peated defeats, and their abandonment of pledges, an utter viola- 
tion of political integrity. Lord Broveuam followed afterwards, 
with the same distribution of yote and speech; only that his soli- 
tary vote was still more dearly purchased at the cost of his slashing, 


damaging speech. inting, by deprecatiug, the supposition of the 
possibilicy that Ministers could have used the influence of the 
Queen's name to augment the numbers of an expected minority— 
exposing the needlessness of again implicating the Royal name in 
the discussion on the Budget, which hac lctter been taken on any 
subject but the Address—calling for inquiry into the measureless 
corruption of the last elections—Lord Brovcaam wound up his 
friendly exposé, by showing that the decisién of the late elections 
had condemned, not Free Trade, but MiniSters individually; sim- 
ply for the reason that no Free Trade had been submitted for de- 
cision, but only the bungling taxation-schemes of the Budget. 
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The debate in the House of Commons has been a much more 
protracted affair. It was opened, with less vigour than the dis- 
cussion in the other House, by Mr. Marx Puiirs and Mr. Don- 
pas, the mover and seconder of the Ministerial Address. Mr. 
Stuart Wort try was the propounder of the Opposition Address, 
and Lord Bruce the seconder. Mr. Wortiry founded his charge 
against Ministers upon two categories of offence—that they had 
not fulfilled Lord Grey’s pledge to govern upon principles of 
‘¢ peace, economy, and reform”—they had engaged in many wars, 
had been profuse of the public money, and their reforms had been 
the reverse of disinterested and had been vitiated by lavish patron- 
age: and then he attacked the Budget-propositions; not omitting 
a glance abroad. The Ministerial defence was more apt to the 
attack than it was in the House of Lords. ‘The first antagonist of 
mark who rose against Mr. Wortiry was Mr. LasoucuErse; who 
contended that Ministers had fulfilled Lord Grey’s pledges as far 
as it was possible to do so; and he defended the Budget with some 
skill, warning the Opposition that they would be compelled by the 
force of circumstances to go even beyond that. Looking for- 
ward, however, to a tedious debate, with a division removed 
by the intervention of some nights, and seeming to labour 
under a more depressing sense of the foregone conclusion 
with which the parade-fight began, the interest of Members 
seemed to flag from the first. The debate lacked Lord Rrron’s 
industrious compilation of accusation, Lord Mxr:sourne’s reck- 
less jocosity, the. Duke of Wexiraron’s Court gossip, and 
Lord Brovcuam’s piquant malice. Yet it was not without several 
points of interest ; but they lay apart from faction. There was the 
reapearance of Mr. Rogesuck, in a speech not unworthy of himself: 
he evidently laboured, however, under severe physical depression ; 
he could with difficulty make himself heard, and his speech is there- 
fore execrably reported. Upon those in the body of the House 
within reach of his voice he made a strong impression, evinced in 
the silence with which he was listened to. He commanded the 
attention of each side by the hard blows which he dealt to the 
other. The characteristic of Mr. Rorsuck’s speech was truth- 
telling earnestness. Strongly condemning the principles still re- 
tained by the Tory party, he admitted that the decision of the con- 
stituencies — drawing a distinction between the Parliamentary 
* people” and the real nation—had transferred the government to 
their hands. If the Whigs complained of that issue, it was their 
own work, for they had left the constituencies what they are; and 
now they had no choice but to wait and abide the result of this 
new manifestation of the will of the constituencies; watching what 
the representative of the majority, Sir Ronerr Puen, could do for 
his clients and the country. Mr. Rornuck thus threw the respon- 
sibility of the final upshot on the existing constituency: between 
that section of the people and the nation will the account have to 
be settled. Another Member who comes back to the debates is 
Mr. Mizxer Ginson; whose alliance with Manchester and its 
Free Trade will help the formation of his political character, still 
actively going on. His danger is, lest a facility of speechmaking 
should turn a quick and self-relying mind into one unstable and 
self-sufficient ; lest things should become subordinate to manner- 
isms, and real interests to opportunities of personal distinction. 
That is a danger which is to be apprehended from the nature of 
Mr. Gisson’s position and rapid advance in the political world: 
time will show whether his natural qualities are not able to resist 
it. Mr. Worttey is also a returned Member, flushed with his 
victory over Lord Morretu; and apparently full of the spirit of 
moderation, not to say of trimming, which distinguishes his leader. 
Among the new men, the most prominent is Mr. Conpsn, the Free 
Trade Member. His debit satisfied the expectations of his friends, 
and it made a favourable impression generally. Faults might be 
detected by a severe critic; but he proved himself able to grapple 
with an overbearing, and not, in his case, very charitably-disposed 
assembly, and capable of putting solid matter into an available 
and effective shape. Adhering to subjects of which he is master, 
he is likely to beeome a useful and influential Member. Another 
new man, whose position out of doors gives him prominence in the 
list, is Sir Cuoartes Narisr: his brief speech was professional, 
smart, and to the purpose—not neglecting “ the interests of 
Cuarres Narirr.” 

While we write the debate is still unclosed; for the new Parlia- 
ment is carrying out the folly of the last and the advice of Mr. 
Broruerton, who thinks long debates and frequent adjournments 
interesting. Already, however, two inferences are brought cut 
very distinctly by the debate and the behaviour of Members—that 
the country has pronounced no decision hostile to Free Trade: 
so much the reverse, that even the strong Tory majority has not 
thought it expedient to declare against it. 


Debates 


ANY BWroceedings fn BWarliament. 
: OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

The House of Lords met on Tuesday, shortly before two o’clock. Pre- 
viously to their assembling, the usual ceremony of examining the vaults 
and cellars of both Houses was gone through, in the presence of Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby, the High Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Palman the 
Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, a number of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, and several officers and messengers of the House. 

The Lords Commissioners—the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Duncannon, and the Earl of Errol— 
having taken their seats, the Lord ChanceNor directed the Usher of the 
Black Rod tosummon the Commons to hear the Royal Speech on the open- 
ing of Parliament. In a few minutes, the Speaker and a great number of 
Members appeared at the bar; when the Royal Commission having 





been read, the Lonp CHANCELLOR said, her Majesty not being present 
—_ day, he was commanded to read the following most gracious 
peech— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint 
you, that her Majesty has availed herself of the earliest opportunity of resorting 
to your advice and assistance after the dissolution of the last Parliament. 

“ Her Majesty continues to receive from Foreign Powers gratifying as- 
surances of their desire to maintain with her Majesty the most friendly rela- 
tions. 

“ Her Majesty has the satisfaction of informing you, that the objects for 
which the Treaty of the 15th July 1840 was concluded between her Majesty, 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, and the 
Sultan, have been fully accomplished ; and it is gratifying to her Majesty to be 
enabled to state, that the temporary separation which the measures taken in 
the execution of that treaty created between the contracting parties and 
France has now ceased. 

“ Her Majesty trusts that the union of the principal Powers upon all mat- 
ters affecting the great interest of Europe, will afford a firm security for the 
maintenance of peace. 

“ Her Majesty is glad to be able to inform you, that in consequence of the 
evacuation of Ghorian by the Persian troops, her Majesty has ordered her Mi- 
nister to the Court of Persia to return to Teheran. 

“ Her Majesty regrets that the negotiations between her Plenipotentiaries in 
China and the Chinese Government have not yet been brought to a satisfacto 
coficlusion, and that it has been necessary to call into action the forces mere 4 
her Majesty has sent to the Chinese seas; but her Majesty still trusts that the 
Emperor of China will see the justice of the demands which her Majesty’s ple- 
nipotentiaries have been instructed to make. 

“ Her Majesty is happy to inform you, that the differences which had arisen 
between Spain and Portugal about the execution of a treaty concluded by 
those Powers in 1835 for regulating the navigation of the Douro have been 
adjusted amicably, and with honour to both parties, by the aid of her Majesty’e 
mediation. 

“ The debt incurred by the Legislature of Upper Canada for the purposes of 
public works is a serious obstacle to further improvements, which are essential 
to the prosperity of the United Province. Her Majesty has authorized the 
Governor-General to make a communication on the subject to the Council and 
Assembly of Canada. Her Majesty will direct the papers to be laid before you, 
and [she] trusts that your earnest attention will be directed to matters so 
materially affecting the welfare of Canada and the strength of the empire. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—We have to assure you that her 
Majesty relies with entire confidence on your loyalty and zeal to make adequate 
provision for the public service, as well as for the further application of sums 
granted by the last Parliament. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen— We are more especially commanded to declare 
to you, that the extraordinary expenses which the events in Canada, China, 
and the Mediterranean have occasioned, and the necessity of maintaining a 
force adequate to the protection of our extensive possessions, have made it 
necessary to consider the means of increasing the public revenue. Her 
Majesty is anxious that this object should be effected in the manner least 
burdensome to her people; and it has appeared to her Majesty, after full delibe- 
ration, that you may at this juncture properly direct your attention to the 
revision of duties affecting the productions of foreign countries. It will be 
for you to consider whether some of these duties are not so trifling in amount 
as to be unproductive to the revenue while they are vexatious to commerce. 
You may further examine whether the principle of protection, upon which 
others of these duties are founded, be not carried to an extent injurious alike 
to the income of the State and the interests of the people. 

“ Her Majesty is desirous that you should consider the laws which regulate 
the trade in corn. It will be for you to determine whether these laws do not 
aggravate the natural fluctuations of supply—whether they do not embarrass 
trade, derange the currency, and by their operation diminish the comfort and 
increase the privations of the great body of the community. 

“ Her Majesty, feeling the deepest sympathy with those of her subjects who 
are now suffering from distress and want of employment, (hiatus, sic in 
orig.| it is her earnest prayer that all your deliberations may be guided by 
wisdom, and may conduce to the happiness of her beloved people.” 

The Commons then withdrew; and the House of Lords proceeded 
with administering the oaths to the Peers, until four o’clock, and then 
adjourned for an hour. 

On reassembling, at five o’clock, Earl Spencer rose to move the 
Address in reply to the Speech. He expressed general satisfaction 
with the announcements in the earlier portion of the Speech; declaring 
by the way, his personal gratification at the ability which his friend 
Lord Sydenham had displayed in Canada. Respecting the treaty of 
July, he had at one time entertained the most serious apprehensions ; 
but the candid avowal of M. Thiers, the unexpected weakness of the 
Pasha of Egypt, and the whole course of events, had convinced him 
that he was wrong and that Ministers were right in the policy which 
they had pursued. Without entertaining any fear that Great Britain is 
not in a condition to go to war—for he was satisfied that her resources 
had increased in a greater proportion than her burdens—he was sincerely 
rejoiced that a diplomatic union had been completed with France. If 
the wealth of the country, however, had angmented in a greater ratio 
than her debt, it was desirable to give full effect to that state of things. 
by lessening the burdens of the people. It was desirable to examine 
the mode in which taxes were imposed. At present, taxation is based 
upon 2 prineiple of restriction; and while every one admits that the 
best policy is to give commerce a free course, people were sure to be 
met with who contend for exceptions— 

“ I had the honour many years ago of being a member of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Foreign Commerce, on which sat many able and ex~ 
perienced commercial men. Iremember that all were agreed that the gene- 
ral principle I have stated was correct and just, provided the particular branch 
of trade in which each happened to be engaged were not included. I myself 
being disinterested, not having any thing to do with commerce, found myself 
dividing with different sections of the Committee according to their individual 
interest.” J , My 

‘fhe general principles were admitted to be incontrovertible, only 
England was so peculiarly cireumstanced. The main peculiarity is, 
that England is heavily taxed. Now there are two ways of lightening 
that burden; either by redeeming the perpetual annuity to the public 
creditor, or by increasing the means of the country to pay it. He re- 
flected with satisfaction that he had aided Mr. Paseoe Grenfell in pre- 
venting the taking of money from the pockets of the people to pay off 
the annuity, by showing that, if left in their pockets, the money in- 
creased by a much larger amount than the sum which it paid off. 
The way, then, is to increase the means of the people. Lord Spencer 
adverted to the Budget of last session as a means of carrying out the 
policy which he recommended, The change in the Timber-duties was 
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similar to one which he had recommended himself. By maintaining 
the existing Sugar-duties, the cost is enhanced to the consumer, the 
revenue suffers, and our commercial alliance with sugar-growing Brazil is 
endangered. The Corn-laws are no protection to the farmer, and he did 
not believe that their abolition would materially alter the price received 
for corn by the farmer. It was quite a mistake to suppose that much corn- 
Jand could be thrown out of cultivation; for the price seldom fell so 
low as to prevent even the inferior lands being cultivated. The ad- 
vantage of the change would be, not that it would lower the price here, 
but that it would alter the price on the Continent, and would enable our 
manufacturers to compete with their Continental rivals. At present, the 
effect of the Corn-laws was to deprive the agriculturists of assistance 
when they needed it—to depress prices when prices were low; while it 
throws out enormous temptations to frauds in suddenly raising the 

rices. Lord Spencer finished by moving the Address, a direct echo 
of the Speech. 

It was seconded by the Marquis of CranricarDE; who supplied a 
supplementary announcement not included in the Speech. It was, he 
believed, a matter of notoriety that a treaty had been agreed upon by 
the parties to the treaty of last year and by France, relative to the na- 
vigation of the Dardanelles ; but as that treaty had not yet been ratified, 
it had not been mentioned in the Speech from the Throne. Passing 
over the other subjects of the Speech very briefly, Lord Clanricarde 
proceeded to that of the Corn-laws; imploring the House, as one whose 
whole property was involved in land, to accede to the opinions expressed 
in the Address advocating an alteration of the Corn-laws. If they 
gave expansion to commerce, in the benefits of which landowners must 
partake, it was impossible to say how far it might go; but the land was 
limited, and if they would allow their fellow subjects to acquire wealth 
whilst they retained their land, their land would increase enormously 
in value, either for selling or keeping. He undertook, however, to 
prove that landowners suffer directly by the Corn-laws; and he quoted 
returns to show that while the price was very low the farmer did not 
suffer from competition, but when it was high, and he ought to gain, 
foreign corn came in to share the market. Since the passing of the 
present law, 13,000,000 quarters of wheat have been admitted, the price 
averaging 56s. to 57s.; in 1834, when wheat was 35s, or 36s., only 
11,000 quarters were admitted from abroad; while of the 13,000,000 
quarters, 10,000,000 had been admitted at 2s, 6d. duty. While the 
farmer sold at low prices in 1834, therefore, the foreigner reaped the 
high prices in other years. But there was another important point. It 
‘was quite clear that in 1834 there was not more corn than the wants of 
the country required; for in the two following years foreign corn was 
admitted for home consumption; but in 1839 there was a deficiency in 
the harvest compared with that of 1834 of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
quarters; and taking from that amount the foreign corn received, there 
would remain a net deficiency of at least 5,000,000 quarters in the sup- 
ply, and a part of the population which had bread in the one year must 
have gone without in the other. Was not that an appalling fact? It 
‘was said that we ought not to be dependent on a foreign supply; but we 
are so already. It was argued that war might break out, and the ports 
be shut against us; but the physical wants of mankind are stronger 
than their desire for war. The ports of the Continent were never so 
effectually closed against this country as in 1809; and yet in that year 
2,000,000 quarters of corn had been imported. At present the law ag- 
gravates every distress which arises from a deficient harvest, by draining 
the country of its bullion to purchase wheat precisely at the time when 
it can least be spared. And it is to be observed, that the manufacturer 
has less to contend with the effect of the average prices than with the 
high prices which every now and then occur. Lord Clanricarde 
taunted the opposite party with unbecoming evasion in not saying at 
once whether they mean to retain the existing system or virtually to 
abolish it by sweeping modifications. When he recollected the various 
acts of the present Mivistry—their Reform of Parliament, Municipal 
Reform, and Church Reforms—he thought that they could not better 
terminate their official career than in a struggle against unnecessary 
and therefore unjust taxation. 

The Earl of Ripon cordially concurred in some of the points in the 
Address, but not with others. He rejoiced in the friendliness between 
France and England: and for that much was due to the prudence, judg- 
ment, and moderation of the King of the French—much to his Minis- 
ters. His satisfaction, however, would be greater, if he saw that tem- 
porary differences had been settled on a firm basis: the Pasha of Egypt 
was still a powerful vassal, the Sultan a powerless sovereign: some 
points too remained unsettled between this country and Persia. He 
‘was surprised to find not a single allusion in th Speech to the war, fore 
such it was, now waging on the North bank of the Indus; of its com- 
mencement we have but scanty information, its end no man could 
predict. Our troops, too, were stationed in the Punjab, to watch the 
execution of a treaty between Shah Soojah ool Moolk and Runjeet 
Singh: Runjeet Singh was dead; the country was in a state of great 
commotion, and what our troops were to do, or how they were to get 
away, we were not told. These matters were omitted in the Speech: 
a more singular warfare was noticed— 

_“ It was a war carried on at a great expense and a great sacrifice of human 
life, but carried on against an enemy who would not fight. We knocked his 
castles about his ears, destroyed his ships, and took away his guns; and then 
asked him to enter into a negotiation to give us redress for an attack, to bear 
with which would be a compromise upon our honour as a nation. ‘Yo this 
negotiation a kind of half-consent was given; but before its conclusion, the 
island of Chusan, which we had taken and held for some time at a great loss 
of human life, was restored to the Chinese Gov ernment, and the treaty, such as 
it was, sent over here last year ; but Government refused to ratify it, “Ministers 
had not told them, and showed no disposition to tell, whether all the blundering 
that had taken place in this affair was the result of the instructions sent out, or 
of those to whom their execution had been intrusted.” 

Passing by the subject of the United States in studious silence, Lord 
Ripon came to the three great subjects comprised in the Budget of last 
year. The measures were propounded to meet a fiuancial crisis, For 
the last five years he had called attention to the excess of expenditure 
over income. For four years of that time Government had continued 
to supply the deficiency by the most objectionable means, tampering 
with the funds of the Savings Banks, and changing them for Exchequer 
Bills ; and thus weakening the confidence of the industrious poor 
whose earnings were invested in those institutions, They had also fol- 





lowed the still more objectionable practice of reducing the balance in 
the Exchequer to a very low sum; rendering the Government liable to 
the necessity, in any sudden emergency, of proclaiming that it had “ no 
assets.” A million a year had been added to the Funded Debt of the 
country without any provision having been made to meet it. The de- 
ficiency thus accruing had been swelled by 2,500,000/. hastily sacrificed 
in the Post-ofiice revenue. There is such a thing as a financial crisis, 
which, like a commercial crisis, cannot always be met when it occurs ; 
and the country might be ruined before they knew where they were. 
This continued mismanagement of the revenue justified a want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry. By the augmentation of the taxes in 1840, 
Government admitted the failure of previous plans. In that year, how- 
ever, they negotiated for a commercial treaty with France; which, had 
it been carried into effect, would have made it necessary to call upon 
Parliament for the means of meeting fresh difficulties, as it would 
have created new deficiencies. This retrospect brought Lord Ripon 
to the Budget of last session. He asked how an increase of 100 per 
cent. on Canadian timber could benefit the consumer? How the con- 
sumer would profit by a reduction of 5s. in 110s. [55s. the aver- 
age cost of the article and 55s. duty,] which was the price of Baltic 
timber; or what advantage he would derive from a relief of a frac- 
tion of a farthing a pound, which the proposed alteration of the 
duties would effect in sugar? He objected to disturbing the great ex- 
periment of Emancipation in the West Indies; and he insisted that con- 
sideration was due to the East Indies, a country capable of supplying 
us with sugar, for the extinction of her cotton-trade through our com- 
petition. With respect to the Corn-laws, he asked if Government were 
for a free trade in corn? The immediate and the ulterior result of their 
proposition had both to be gonsidered: the arguments of the mover and 
seconder of the Address went for total repeal of the Corn-laws: it was 
customary for Ministers to confer with the mover and seconder, and 
they must have been aware that they would argue for free trade ; and 
it was, therefore, neither unfair nor uncharitable to infer that that was 
the end and object of the whole scheme. Lord Ripon undertook to 
show that the Corn-law had attained its objects: the average price of 
corn for the last twelve years had been 58s. 3 5-6d.—not at all an ex- 
travagant price: the average for the first six years had been 59s. 1d., 
for the other six, 57s, 6}d.—something approaching to an equality of 
price: in the first four years of the same period the price had been 
63s. 103d., and the amount imported was 4,936,822 quarters ; in the last 
four years, the price was 64s. 4}d., the importation 6,780,803 quarters ; 
in the middle period the price was 46s, 8{d., the importation 205,899 
quarters ; so that corn was admitted when it was wanted, excluded 
when it was not. In the prices of wool, cotton, hemp, silk, and other 
articles without end, with fixed duties, there had been far greater flue- 
tuations than in the price of corn. Nor could he reconcile himself to 
the risk of. foreign dependence— 

It was not clear to him, if they admitted fore 
growth of our own, how far they woul find fore 
corn to send us, In Dr. Bowring’s Repo 
tioned. He was arguing against the Cor: 
commerce; and he says that the German League | 
and the total quantity of corn grown in the L 
people did not exceed 13,000,000 quarters, wheat, barley, oats, and every thing, 
of which the people consumed 13-14ths: if so, the whele quantity they were 
capable of exporting would not equal 1,000,000 of quarters per annum. And 
yet the Government assumed that we must import no less than 3,000,000 
quarters of wheat and 3,000,000 quarters of other corn every year; which ex- 
ceeded the whole quantity ever imported in any one year. 

He doubted too whether the alteration of the Corn-laws would give 
such an extensive increase of the foreign trade as was expected— 

The trade could not come from the greater part of Europe, because the 
greater part of Europe had corn-laws to protect their own growers from impor- 
tation. Holland, Sweden, Portugal, Spain, Naples, Sicily, the Papal domi- 
nions, and even Bavaria, in the interior of Germany, had corn-laws for their 
own protection. How then could any one possibly argue that those countries 
would be induced to take our manufactures by a reduction of the duty on their 
corn? It was said that the Prussian League was entirely owing to the Corn- 
laws, and that if they were repealed, nothing could be more easy than to in- 
duce the Prussian Government to alter their system, and to receive our manu- 
factures. Now, he did not believe that the Germanic League had any thing 
whatever to do with the state of the Corn-laws or the co au..°ve of this country 
in its original conception. The fact was, that the reai cb ‘ex of that league 
was political ; it was part of a great political scheme. propounded and carried 
into effect by men who were under the uence of a spirit of devotedness to 
their fatherland, and of zeal for the prosperity of the country—a scheme de- 
vised for the purpose of nationalizing the North ef Germany. As to Russia, 
if ever there existed a country whose policy was restrictive, it was Russia: 
from the time of Catherine the laws of Russia had rigorously excluded foreign 
manufactures, 

The Government scheme, therefore, was vicious and fallacious ; or at 
all events uncertain. The Govern. ent, the country, and all parties, 
were in a position which evidently readered it impossible for the publie 
business to goon. He therefore inoved the following amendment, as a 
substitute for the latter portion of the Address, commencing with the 
words “ We are more especially commended ”— 

“ Humbly to represent to her Majesty, that we observe with great concern 
that the public expenditure has of late in each of several years exceeded the 
sity of adopting mea- 
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annual income, aud that we are convinced of the neces 
sures for the purpose of remedying so great an evil. 

‘* To assure her Majesty, that we are deeply sensible of the importance of 
those considerations to which her Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct 
our attention in reference to the commerce and revenue of the country, and to 
the laws which regulate the trade in corn. 

“That in deciding the course which it may be advisable to pursue with re- 
ference to such matters, it will be our earnest desire to cousult the interest and 
promiote the welfare of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 

“ That we feel it to be our duty humbly to submit to her Majesty, that it is 
essential to the satisfactory results of our deliberatious wpon these and other 
matters of public concern, that her Majesty’s Government should possess the 
confidence of this House and of the country, and respectfully to represent to 
her Majesty that that confidence is not reposed in the present advisers of her 
Majesty. p 

“ To assure her Majesty, that in the gracious expressior s of her Majesty’s 
deep sympathy with those of her subjects who are now suffering from d stress 
and want of employment, we recognize an additional proof of her Majesty’s 
tender regard for the welfare of her subjects; and th«: ve cordial!y join in the 
prayer of her Majesty that ali our deliberations may be guided by wisdom, and 
may conduce to the happiness of her people.” 
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Earl Frrzwitt1am complained that Lord Ripon did not propose any 
measures in lieu of those which he rejected, but contented himself with 
saying that Ministers did not possess what was technically called “ the 
confidence of the House.” The meaning of the Amendment was merely 
this, ‘‘ We are the many, and you are the few; and therefore you must 
retire and make way for us.” Such was not the case ten or eleven 
years ago, when a party of whom Lord Ripon was a member was coming 
into power: they made no mystery of their intended measures. How 
were they to equalize income and expenditure? by proposing a pro- 
perty-tax or land-tax? ‘To prove how little we are now independent of 
foreign countries, Lord Fitzwilliam quoted returns to show that for each 
period of twelve years since 1775 the average annual importation of 
wheat had swelled from 179,000 quarters to 863,000 quarters. The foreign 
supply was unavoidable: the only question remaining for Parliament to 
discuss was, in what manner the country shall have the foreign supply. 
The population is increasing at the rate of 250,000 a year: allowing 
one quarter of corn to the acre, could the country bring an equal number 
of acres into cultivation yearly? It was impossible. The question of 
Corn-law repeal was gaining in public opinion: the adhesion of Go- 
vernmeuot had enabled it to take a vast stride; and that the act had 
destroyed the Administration was of little importance compared to the 
advantage gained. 

Lord Lyrreiron would vote for the Address; but he could not allow 
his vote to be construed into one of general confidence in Ministers: he 
did not approve of their adherence to place after repeated defeats last 
session, to say nothing of previous occurrences. Ever since their aban- 
donment of their Appropriation-clause they had remained in office on 


an unfalfilled pledge. Lord Lyttelton expressed his belief that in the | 


main Liberal principles must be carried out by any Ministry which may 
be called to office. 


blamed for creating charges by carrying on large operations, but for not 
using sufficient force to put an end to those charges, and for not making 
provision for the charges as they arose, in the constitutional mode, by 
ways and means. But he had other grounds for want of confidence; 
he condemned the words respecting the Corn-laws introduced in the 
Speech of June last—that “the trade, the industry, and the burdens 
upon the community were materially involved in the question of these 
laws,” and that her Majesty had “no other view in the dissolution of 
her Parliament than the desire of securing the rights and promoting the 
interests of her subjects.” The Speech was said to be modelled on that 
of George the Third on the dissolution of Parliament in 1784; but that 
speech related to a question of privilege entirely within the House of 
 aaseaigea and the terms used were very different: the Duke quoted 
them— 

“ On afull consideration of the present situation of affairs, and of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which have produced it, I am induced to put an end to 
this session of Parliament ; I feel-it a duty which I owe to the constitution and 
to the country, in such a situation, to recur as speedily as possible to the sense 
of my people by calling anew Parliament. I trust that this measure will tend 
to obviate the mischiefs arising from the unhappy divisions and distractions 
have lately subsisted ; and that the various important objects which will 








and with happier effect. I can have no other object than to preserve the true 
principles of our free and happy constitution, and to employ the powers in- 
ps d to me by the law for the only end for which they were given, the good 
of my people. 

The Duke especially regretted that advice which had dictated the 
Speech of this session should have come from Lord Melbourne— 

He had always considered that the noble Viscount had rendered the greatest 
possible service to her Majesty. He had reason to know that her Majesty 
herself was of opinion that the noble Viscount had rendered her the greatest 
service, not only as a public servant engaged in the conduct of affairs, but in 











Viscount MeLeourne began by laughing at the elaborate superstruc- 
ture which lis noble friend Lord Ripon bad raised upon such slight 
foundiation— 

“ The noble lord made a sort of omniumgutherum speech; impressed every 
thing into his service, as weil what we lad done last year as during the present ; 
and on such a collection of heterogeneous materials he founds a motion of this 
magnitude—a motion so important in its consequences, and a motion, allow me 
to say, perfectly new to this House. Lords, it came like a thunderclap 
upon me. (Roars of laughter from the Opposition.) 1 own I was ignorant 
that there existed in this House the spirit on which that motion seems to pro- 
ceed. We all know that there were a great many factious motions in the 
late House of Commons, and continual motiens of want of confidence; but 
there was not the least intimation that your Lordships sympathized with or 
countenanced any such proceeding. Your Lordships were reposing a tranquil 
confidence in the present Government, when suddenly, on the grounds stated 
by the noble Jord, unexpectedly, contrary to all former precedent, belieing, in 
fact, the manner in which you have heretofire conducted yourselves, the noble 
lord has come forward with this distinct motion of a want of confidence in her 
Majesty's Government.” 

Lord Melbourne ridiculed Lord Ripon’s enumeration of the omissions 
in the Speech about the Indian wars: he disapproved of Government’s 
proceedings in Candahar, thought that they had formed improper alli- 
ances in the Punjab, and added that Ruy jeet Singh was dead: surely 
Ministers were not responsible for that? The Chinese authorities had 
provoked the measures which had been taken in their country ; but to | 
make any observations on the conduct of the expedition, Lord Mel- 
bourze said would be premature. Lord Ripon found fault with the 
Measures now submitted to Parliament by Government, but agreed with 
the principles of all. Why, that was all that Government asked; de- 
tails were open to revision. Lord Melbourne was as much opposed to 
the sluve-trade as any man: but he did not think that the way to 
eradicate that traffic was by commercial hostility with slave countries, 
As to the argument that the Indian trade in sugar should not be inter- 
fered with at present by the sugar of slave states, if it had any force, it 
would grow sironger every day, aid Lord Ripon should take care that 
he did not shut himself out from measures which he might one day think 
proper. Lord Melbourne believed that the proposed fixed Corn-duty | 
would give greater steadiness to the market. He would briefly state 
the arguments which had weighed with him in the question— 

“ J have certainly been, on former occasions, for putting off the agitation and 
disenssion of this question, which, whenever it came on, I knew must be at- 




































always knew that come it must. I always knew that it was not to be 
avoided. 1 always knew that it was entirely a question of time. And 
I bg of your Lordships to consider what I have always looked upon as 
the piuch of this question, namely, that these laws have been introduced 
and supperted by those who have a direct interest in maintaining them. 
They were saretioned by two Houses of ture, one of which is entirely 
composed of landholders and the majority of the other consists of the same 
class. 1 say that is not a state of things which you should look on with com- 
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placency. Tam not accustomed to speak in the language of dictation or ad- 
monition, but L tell you it is not safe tor the governing powers of a country to 
stand in sucha situation as to he open to an imputation of so popular, so 
plausiile, and so specious a nature as that which L have deseribed; and I do 
assure your Lordships t solutely necessary to put these | 


uit satisfactory foundation.” 
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to free themselves from the imputation of such motives; ‘S for nothing | 
is so i I t of that which you do not do” 
After nall things, Lord Ripon’s charges against 
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could form no found.ticn fo on like the amendment. Lord 
Lyttelton, too, had excluded Mi: : 
they would have been as weli off without bis vote. He had alluded to 
the Appropriation-clause : ail that was meant by the resolution which 
declared that no settlement of the Tithe question would be satisfactory 
without the appropriation of Church revenues to some other purpose, 
such as education, was, that Ministers would do their best ‘to carry it. 
(Opposition laughter.) Sir Robert Walpole had abandoned his Excise 
Act itivy professions very similar to those which Ministers had used. 
Th. Deke of WeLLineion rebuked Lord Melbourne for slighting 
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i his confidence: perhaps 








instead of answering Lord Kipon’s speech, Ministers were not to be 


the assistance he had given her Majesty in making her acquainted with the 
laws, policy, and system of government in the country. It was therefore 
peculiarly the duty of the noble Viscount to watch over her and protect her. 
The noble Viscount ought not to have embarked her Majesty's name in this 
cause, as had been done in the Speech from the Throne in July, and still less 
in that delivered by the Lords Commissioners this day. The laws which re- 
gulate the trade in corn were characterized in the most invidious manner, as 
“ agcravating the natural fluctuations of supply, embarrassing trade, deranging 
the currency, and by their operation diminishing the comfort and increasing 
the privations of the great body of the community ”; and Parliament was 
called upon to say whether such were not the characteristics of these laws. 
He was sorry this had been the case. 

Before Lord Melbourne charged his opponents with opposing the 
wishes of the Queen, he should have imparted to them some of that 
real knowledge which he had possessed: Committees of inquiry should 
have been appointed by Government, instead of being content with one 
appointed on the motion of an individual Member of the other House. 
In couclusion, the Duke recommended the House to entertain no pro- 
ject which would destroy the cultivation of the country; a branch of 
industry most important to the welfare of alf classes. England was 
the only country where, in the lowest ranks of life, not only might a 
competence be acquired, but immense wealth: that fact should never 
be lost sight of. 

Lord Metrourne denied that Ministers had ever said that those 
who opposed the measures contained in the Royal Speech were opposed 
to the Sovereign. 

The Duke of Rrcumonp was astonished at the arguments used by so 











| distinguished a grazier as his noble friend Lord Spencer. If the pro- 


posed measures were carried, he should move a bill to enable farmers 
to throw up their leases. It had been said that those who were likely 
to replace the present Ministers would turn round when they were in 
power and make some proposition similar to that which they now 
opposed: but, in the name of the landlords, he declared, that if they 
proposed a fixed duty, those by whom they were brought into power 
would also turn them out of power. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne assured the House, that nothing irre- 
gular had been done in respect of the funds of the Savings Banks; the 
first of which he had the pleasure to assist in establishing. He repeated 
the denial that Ministers had made uaconstitutional use of the Queen’s 
name— 

In no place, and on no occasion, had any one connected with Government 
stated either that her Majesty was favourable to a repeal of the Corn-laws, or 
that she entertained different views from those entertained by her Ministers ; 
but in all the speeches put into her Majesty’s mouth, it had been the object of 
Ministers studiously to commit her Majesty to nothing in point of opinion on 
this question beyond this, in which, he believed, every noble lord would concur, 
namely, the importance and necessity of considering and inquiring into the 
subject. 

With respect to Committees of Inquiry upon which the Duke of 
Wellington insisted, Lord Lansdowne said, that the subject before Par- 
liament had been incessantly submitted to Committees; and in 1822-3 
a Committee sat and reported, of which Sir Robert Peel, Lord Althorp, 
ord Melbourne, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Robinson (the Earl of Ripon), 
were members, » Report, which emanated from Mr. Robinson, re- 
commended a fixed duty as the best protection to the agricultarist. He 
reminded the House of the predictions of ruin which attended Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s proposal to remove the restrictions on foreign wool: whereas 
the farmers and labourers had actually benefited by the change. 

The Earl of Covenrry, who announced himself by saying, “Iam 
Lord Coventry : a few words from me,” supported the Amendment in 
half a dozen sentences; and then sat down, hoping be had not detained 
the House, amid roars of laughter and cries of “Go on!” 

Che Marquis of Norvuampron would not vote for the Amendment, 
for that would be voting in the dark; and though he disagreed with 

r-duties and also on the subject of corn, he should 






























Ministers on the Sug 
vote for the Address. 

Lord Brovenam first addressed himself to show the fallacy of Lord 
Ripon’s arguments in favour of the Corn-laws based upon the averages 
of price. There was no proposition whatever that might not be proved 
by the mode of calculation adopted: with an average of 60 there might 
be a fluctuation from 20 to 120, and the question at issue related to 
fluctuations and actual prices, and not to averages. But passing by 
minor points, he regretted the position which Ministers had taken, ia 
a constitutional point of view. With some qualification as to their in- 
sufficiency, he approved of the measures comprised in the Budget. 
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But in counselling a dissolution of Parliament, his noble friends had 
been guilty of a great error in judgment— 

They must, when they gave that advice, not only have entertained a confi- 
dent expectation, but have felt absolutely certain, that a majority would be re- 
turned in favour of them and of their measures. They could not have enter- 
tained the least doubt that they would have a majority—not a bare majority— 
not such a majority as that which for some time past had enabled them to 
linger rather than to live-—not a majority of twos or threes, or of eighteen or 
twenty—but such a majority as would enable them to carry on business of the 
country—such a majority as might fairly be called a crushing majority. On 
this they could have felt no uncertainty when they tendered that advice to the 
Sovereign. He was not permitted to suppose that they entertained a shadow 
of doubt upon the subject. Why did he say so? Because on no other con- 
ceivable supposition had they a right to tender such advice—to advise the 
Crown to dissolve a Parliament—to council a Sovereign to exercise the highest 
and most important of the prerogatives; but to counsel the Crown to have 
recourse to that prerogative for the purpose of what, if it were not to return a 
majority in their favour, and a decided majority ? for the purpose of returning 
a larger minority than their adversaries might gain if they succeeded to power 
and dissolved. He wished to use no oifensive expression, and therefore he 
should only say, that that was an advice which no I inister dared to 











avow that he had given to his Sovereign. But he we ier, he acquitted 
his noble friends of having by possibility been guilty of giving such advi t 
would be to advise the Sovereign to become a party toa mere factious ma- 


neuvre; therefore he denied that it was possible that any one of his noble 
friends could have given such advice. 

He entered a protest against the supposition that the people had pro- 
nounced judgment on the measures at the late election— 

If he merely cared for the party that had brought these measures forward, 
he might say that the country had returned a verdict, not against the Govern- 
ment, not against the men‘ but against their measures. 1} r 
nothing in character who had suffered such a jud it? Woul 
of the people have suffered nothing by returni 
all, would the questions themselves suffer nothi 
nounced against them? Undoubtedly a gre: 
measures; they would be sacrificed in the ho 
fallen fortunes of a party in power who brought them for 
not admit that that was the construction to be put on the 
country had returned. He thought their Lordships would 
verdict was on one issue and the trial on another—that t] 
their verdict against the men, but that on the subject of their ] 
had been returned, or opinion expressed. 

Though it was undeniably true that the attention of Mia 
been for a considerable time directed to these measures,—the corre- 
spondence with the Governor of Canada showed ey had not been 
suggested by the defeat of April,—the coincidence in point of time 
had excited the suspicion of the country: Ministers had delayed this 
course until they seemed to be driven to it; and the cause was fu 
damaged by being made a handle to serve their purpose at the elections. 
But that was not all— 

The measures were good in themselves. The principles upon which they 
were founded were sound. ‘They were calculated to relieve the trade of the 
country ; but they were not brought forward as measures for relieving that 
trade. Upon that foundation they could have stood, and stood firmly ; 
they were brought forward as measures of finance. ‘That was a rotten for 
tion, and upon that foundation they could not stand. i 
well-constructed measures as measures of commercial policy 
of financial policy, it was impossible to listen with patience toany argument in 
their favour. The smallest statement of figures, the most cursory glance at 
accounts, the slightest knowledge of financial matters, would make it impos- 
sible for any man to say that they ought to be regarded as measures of taxat 
and finance. Take the Corn question for instance—his noble friend had argued 
with respect to the Timber and Sugar duties—but taking the Corn-! 
any mortal believe that any portion of the revenue could be regarded as be- 
coming a stationary source of revenue which was to be dependent on the seasons 
and the price of grain at home? Look at tlie averages—look at the prices 
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which had prevailed during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836—and they would 
I eee See ; 
find that not one farthing of revenue could be got from 
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But the great defect in the Government scheme was, that it professed 
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Canadian timber, while it took only 9 per ceut. off the duvry on B 
timber, and ‘1s. 6d. a hundredweight, h farthing a pound, off j 
sugar, and imposed a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on corn 

On these grounds he was clearly of opinion that the result of the late election 


could not be said to have been a verdict aga! 
against the principle of free-trade; but tl 
neral policy of the Government, and that 
nistration, which he could not but say he 























the Amendment—of which, by-the-by, ens b ot 
his noble friends who had spoken upon it { Majesty's 
Ministers had lost, not the confidence of Par Ny t! i- 
dence of the country.” “ The confidence ive been 
very incorrect expression indeed, inasmucl r had pos 
sessed it ; but it could not be tha ly der - 
strated that they had lost the e nee ¢ 

Lord Brougham had protested, on the 2lst June, before the dissoln- 
tion, against being bound by the “appeal to the people” as it 
called, under the circumstances. Ministers ought to have resigned : 
soon as they knew the result of the elections: it was, they had in- 

- : 


curred the delicate task of framing the Royal Speech. It might be said 
indeed that they could know the adverse majority with which they were 
to meet until they ascertained it in the votes of Meme 
John Russeli had announced in a letter to his constituents 
whelming majority had been returned against the Gove 
Speech, therefore, had been prepared, to be rejected by an overwhe 
Majority in both Houses. The opinions of that Sp 1 
entered upon the journals of the House in a much mot r i 
constitutional manner. Alluding before he closed to the late elections, 
Lord Brougham observed that they had been conducte | with bribery and 
intimidation and actual outrage to an unprecedentid extent: unless in- 
quiries were instituted, both parties in Parliament must be content to share 
the imputation of screening the guilty. ‘Their Lordships had peculiar 
means of inquiry: if they were to inquire—with a view of course to 
legislation, not punishment—the character of the House would be 
greatly raised in the estimation of the country. Lord Brougham pro- 
mised that if the new Ministry should adopt a liberal policy, they should 
have, not his taunts, but his support. He did not admit the justice of 
the analogy between the Ministers’ abandonment of the Appropriation- 



















at source. During | 


clause and Sir Robert Walpole’s abandonment of the Excise Bill; nor 
did he concur in the too strong language used by Lord Lyttelton, that 
the surrender of the Appropriation-clause exhibited a total want of 
political integrity— 

He did not agree with him: he thought that he had only exhibited a great 
fulness of the desire to remain in office. The comparison he thought inappo- 
site. The case of Walpole would have been like that of the noble Viscount, if 
Sir Robert Walpole, in the teeth of the Minister whom he afterwards sup- 
planted, had brought in a resolution, as leader of the Opposition, that no plan 
of finance deserved the support of Parliament and the country which did not 
involve a tax upon exciseable commodities, and if, after the lapse of a short 
period obtaining a majority in the House of Commons upon that motion, when 
he turned out his rivals and got into their place, he then brought in a budget in 
which a tax upon exciseable commoditics formed a prominent feature, and 
finding that he would be beaten upon it, withdrew it summarily, said nothing 
at all about it, and still retained office. Then the case of Sir Robert Walpole 
would have borne some resemblance to that of his noble friend, and might 
indeed have formed some precedent for his conduct. 

The House then divided: for the Address, 96; for the 
(including 15 proxies,) 168; majority against Ministers, 

On the return of the Commons from the House of Lords they ad- 
journed till half-past three. On reassembling, the usual Sessional 
Orders havi id other preliminary business 
transacted, 
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inconsistencies: Mr. Labouchere opposed in 1840 the change of the 
Suzar-duties which he proposed in 1841; and the same was the case 
with Lord Jolin Russell and Lord } ie on the Corn-laws. Mr, 
Wortley wondered at the omis-ion in the Speech of all mention of the 
United States. And he condemned the alliance of Ministers with men 
whose political lives had been devoted to agitation, and who sullied the 
name of the Sovereign by using it for their factious purposes at the 
very moment when they gloated over the prospect of a foreign war, 
and in their seditious harangues offered aid to the enemies of their 
country. Mr. Wortley moved the same amendment that Lord Ripon 
proposed in the House of Lords. 


Lord Bruce seconded the Amendment. 
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Lord John Russell’s address to his constituents declared that he knew 
the majority returned to Parliament to be against the Government, yet 
he did not say a word about surrendering his trust or abstaining from the 
exercise of all authority not necessary to the public service while he 
held it; and the Gazettes gave the lie to any such supposition. Lord 
Bruce denied that the existing deficiency was altogether owing to the 
military expeditions which Government had fitted out: the Miscella- 
neous Estimates ought to be closely scrutinized. Although opposed to 
the views of Government, he was not the enemy to Free Trade as ex- 
pounded by Mr. Huskisson. 

Mr. L.ABoucHERE was at a loss to understand the import of the 
Amendment, or what policy it marked out to be pursued. When Mr. 
Wortley accused Ministers of mecting in office a majority notoriously 
agaiust them, he hardly knew near whom he was standing: in 1835 Sir 
Robert Peel met a hostile majority, and had never been able to carry a 
single measure; even his success in resisting the Marquis of Chandos, 
his own ally, in an attempt to repeal thé Malt-tax, he owed to the 
aid of his political opponents. It was right to remind the House of 
these circumstances, since Lord John Russell had said to his constitu- 
ents, with a frankness which Mr. Labouchere owned he did push toa 
very great length, “I know very well I am in a minority, and we shall 
soon be turned out.” Mr. Labouchere contended that Ministers had 
maintained the three principles of government enunciated by Lord 
Grey—peace, economy, and reform—aunder very critical circumstances, 
with as much steadiness as it was possible todo. With minor interrup- 
tions, peace had been preserved for ten years. If they had been a lavish 
Government, it implied a great censure on the Opposition, whose pecu- 
liar province it was to watch the expenditure. He looked back to the 
reforms which Government had effected as to gréat improvements, 
which had served the institutions of the country by securing to them 
a greater share of the affections of the people. And if ever measures 
were deliberately considered, they were those very: measures which 
had been condemned as hasty and iuconsiderate. Mr. Wortley 
avowed himself a disciple of Mr. Huskisson: now Mr. Huskisson had 
always been supported by the Whigs; but when he brought forward 
one of the very measures now under discussion, only of a more sweeping 
nature, an alteration of the Sugar-dutics, he was opposed by Sir Robert 
Peel. ‘the next considerable attempt to improve our commercial system 
was made by Lord Grey’s Government, in a proposition to alter the Tim- 
ber-duties: it was defeated by honourable gentlemen opposite. Sir Robert 
Peel, however, had said in debates on the Corn-laws, that if the whole 
commercial system were to be examined, and if Government were pre- 
pared to do justice to all classes, then he might not be indisposed to 
consider the question of the Corn-laws: well, Ministers having made 
up their minds as to the necessity of submitting some measure relating 
generally to the commercial system, felt boun: :s'< the landed in- 
terests whether they were not to be included 2 cousideration. To 
show how little hastily the measures were propo e change in the 
Sugar-duties was preceded by the redress of grievances in the West 
Indies, in the alteration of the Imperial duties. With respect to the 
necessity of the change in the Sugar-dutics, let the supply of the first 
six months in 1840, 899,000 hn ight, be compared with that of 
1841, 707,000 hundredweight —a of nearly 200,000 hundred- 
weight—to show how the promise of abundance in the West Indies 
alone could be depended on. On the other hand, the quantity con- 
sumed in the first six months of 1840 was 2,059,000 hundredweight ; 
in the first six months of 1841, 1,861,600; and the falling-off in the 
revenue derived from Sugar-duties in the latter year was 278,0001, He 
had been taunted with opposing a motion for altcration in 1839: but all 
questions of a financial nature were questions of time; the incon- 
sistency would have been, had he, when prepared for a revision of the 
whole Tariff, omitted such an article as sugar. Quoting the words of 
the Amendment, Mr. Labouchere said, that he could conceive no course 
more improper or dangerous than “spargere voces in vulgum ambi- 
guas”-—to raise a hope unless they 
look into the Corn-laws with a view to their alteration. On the whole, 
he was inclined to hope that the conviction was foreed upon them, that 
the time was come when it was absolutely necessary to reconsider 
the Corn-laws. Mr. Labouchere cited returns to show that the average 

































importation of corn each year is 1,500,000 quarters; the question | 


therefore is no longer whether they would have a corn-trade, but how 
that trade was to be conducted; especially as the supply from Ireland 
is yearly decreasing, partly in cousequence of the greater consumption 
of corn in that country, and partly because steam-communication has 
facilitated the trade in live-stock, and has thus diverted farmers from 
the culture of wheat. On the other hand, while the price of bread had 
reached so great a height within these few weeks, there were 800,000 
quarters of foreign corn in bond, kept out of the market until the 
averages should be raised to a famine price. Mr. Labouchere went on 
at considerable length to recommend to the consideration of the House 
the duties on foreign provisions and on raw materials; warning them, 
that if ruin began with manufactures it would end with agriculture. 

Mr, D’Israei supported the Amendment; and reminded Mr. La- 
bouchere, that the great reformers of the Tariff were Walpole, Pitt, and 





the services of Mr. Wallace, the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
be forgotten. Mr. D'Israeli spoke in angry terms of the use which had 


been made of the Queen’s name at the elections: no sooner had Par- | 


liament been dissolved, than the Government had sent round their clan- 


destine champions to every borough in the country, profaning the name | 


of the Sovereign, as if the Majesty of England was a secoud candidate 
upon some paltry poll. 

Mr. Bernat junior did not know whether he was among the “ clan- 
destine champions” alluded to by Mr. D’Israeli; but he had been re- 
turned by a constituency which had rejected the honourable gentleman. 
Mr. D’Israeli certainly understood very well free trade in politics: he 
went down with letters of recommendation in his pocket from Mr. 
O’Connell and Mr. Hume, and he was proposed by his friend Mr. 
Treacher, a Radical, and seconded by his friend Mr. Rose, a Tory. 
Mr. Bernal recommended the agriculturists to accept the eight-shilliug 
duty now, lest it should hereafter become “fine by degrees and beau- 
tifully less.” 

Sir Cuartes Naprer reminded Mr. Wortley of two wars under 
Tory Administrations which he had forgotten—an untoward war in 











Algiers, and the Burmese war; while Tories had allowed France to 
carry on a war in Spain for putting down liberty in that country. The 
Whig “little wars” had got rid of absolute government in Portugal, 
had given Spain a Parliament, had removed a despicable tyranny in 
Syria, and restricted Mehemet Ali to his proper limits. 

Lord PoLLincTon said that no one ever doubted that British valour 
could effect glorious achievements under a Stopford or a Napier; but 
those successes did not evidence the wisdom of the policy which had 
given occasion to them. 

Mr. Roesuck could have no difficulty in shaping his judgment if the 
question were simply an inquiry into the character of the present Mi- 
nistry: his opinion would have been adverse to their character; but 
his dislike to them was because they so much resembled honourable 
gentlemen opposite; it was a question of comparative character. In- 
stead of likening them to doctors treating a patient, as Sir Robert Peel 
had done, it was a fairer analogy to consider them as servants; and he 
was not prepared to dismiss even a bad and lazy servant to get one per- 
haps ten times worse, absolutely wanting in honesty. To guide his 
judgment in the comparison, he would contrast the past conduct of the 
two parties— 

He found in the outset of the inquiry that the present advisers of her Ma- 
jesty—the party which in the first Reformed Parliament, that met in 1832, 
was predominant and paramount in the country, having full power to do any 
thing they might desire—who then ruled all before them, and who were forced 
into power by the strong will of the people—he found that this party had been 
day by day losing influence till they had become weak, tottering, and wretched, 
unable to do any thing they might wish. And he found the right honourable 
gentleman opposite, who was at that time powerless, and who, it was thought, 
must thereafter lead a defvated and dispirited host, at the head now of a party 
flushed with victory and ready to divide the spoil. How did this come to pass 2 
The right honourable gentleman and the party opposite were very willing, as it 
was their interest, to say that they had not only vanquished the Ministry in 
their persons, but in their principles. They were glad to say, “ Here is the 
Ministry, the Reforming Ministry, that was ever pushing on, the moving Mi- 
nistry, conquered by the Conservative party. He found the Ministers in- 
terested in saying pretty mucli the same thing, although not in the same words, 
and in claiming for themselves the character of martyrs to freedom. He could 
not allow them to claim any such title. They were ruined by forgetting— 
they would pardon him fur expressing his opinion strongly—forgetting their 
principles. ‘Thrust into power, when they ought to have carried on Reform 
they stopped short. They had cast contumely on those who represented to 
them that the natural order of things would take place—that the other party 
were strong in wealth; that they represented, as he was free to confess, a strong 
feeling in the country; that they had with them the clergy, almost all the 
landed interest, and many of those in the professions. The Ministers did not 
care for this: they considered that their victory was complete; they declared 
that they had obtained what they had all along intended, a preponderance of 
the landed interest of this country, and they declared for Finality. 

Hence their loss of power; which they could only recover by a long 
course of virtuous opposition. He denied that the last election had 
tried the question of Free-Trade: he could not permit great principles 
to be sacrificed to party purposes— 

The question put to the country was, Do you like the Whig Ministry? The 
coutitry answered—he was grieved that the country had said so, but it did 
say—that it did not like that Ministry; and when ke said that the country 
had answered, let him not be misunderstood—he meant the constituencies. 
And when the Ministers complained that the question had not been fairly 
tested—that there had been bribery, and intimidation, and corruption—he said 
that these were the natural incidents of that state of things which they had 
determined on. They had refused all means for putting down corruption and 
intimidation: therefore they were condemned by that body which they had 
themselves created, and let them not complain that the constituencies had 
acted according to their nature. 

Mr. Roebuck traced the conduct of the two parties for the last ten 
years, at home, abroad, and in the Colonies; showing that where the 
Whigs failed it was because they fell between two opinions, and suc- 
cumbed to their opponents. But the Tories had opposed the Reform 
Bill, without which we should still have had the old Parliament, and 
none of the improvements that have followed the change; they op- 
posed Municipal Reform. They resorted to the most illiberal artifice sin 
appealing to the passions of the people against the Poor-law, which 
was really supported by their own party, and Sir Robert dared not 
rebuke them. Ministers had been blamed for “small wars ”—he pre- 
ferred them to great wars, as lesser evils: but had any Member oppo- 
site said that any of their wars, small as it was, was unjust? A war 
with the United States had been deprecated, and yet the conduct of 
Ministers had been impugned for not sooner making a warlike demon- 
stration. Here Mr. Roebuck entered upon the case of M‘Leod; which 
he placed in a new light. That part of his speech is not reported well 
in any paper; but his views may be gathered to be something of this 
kind. Mr. M‘Leod is in custody within the State of New York upon a 
charge of murder; a crime which the State Courts, and they alone, are 
competent to try. The Courts of the Federation have no common 
law jurisdiction, and no cognizance of that crime. The case of a 
person in M‘Leod’s predicament, arraigned under the laws of one of 
the Sovereign States and claimed as the subject of a foreign country, 
is a casus omissus in the constitution of the Union—an emergency 











i > ? ‘ | for which no provision is made; and Mr, Roebuck does not see how 
Huskisson, two of them opposed to Mr. Labouchere’s party ; nor must | 


the proceedings against M‘Leod, hitherto carried on with strict legal 
propriety, can now be arrested. The proper course, as soon as the 
American Minister, Mr. Forsyth, informed our Ambassador, Mr. Fox, 
that the Federal Government had no jurisdiction, would have been, to 
send an extraordinary embassy to the sovereign State of New York, 
and from that State to demand the surrender of M‘Leod. Such a 
course would have called the attention of the whole Union to the 
great omission in their Federal Constitution, and their means of main- 
taining international relations with other countries. Turning to Canada, 
Mr. Roebuck prophesied that there the tragedy is not played out. 
The old rule, Divide et impera, had been reversed: Canada had been 
united, and the next Colonial Minister would find the United Parlia- 
ment too strong for him. The Government had sacrificed itself to 
every piece of bad advice: their schemes of economy had been treated 
as cheeseparing, and profusion had become one of their evil geniuses. 
The Army, Ordnance, and Navy, furnished instances. Thus he found 
the Whigs halting in the path when great measures were brought 
forward ; but the Tories stedfastly rejecting every improvement. he 
people of England were about to witness the result of that change of 
principle in favour of which they had pronounced somewhat too hastily. 
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Mr. Ewart moved an adjournment of the debate. This was at first 
opposed; but ultimately agreed to, with the consent of Sir Ropert 
Prez; and the House broke up at twelve o’clock. 


On Wednesday, the debate was resumed by Mr. Ewart; who ap- 
proved generally of the Address, though he regretted that it omitted 
any notice of the abuses of our representative system. He rejoiced that 
Ministers had taken a course of liberal commercial policy, in which he 
and some friends of his had been the forlorn hope. Coming to the sub- 
ject of the Corn-law, he quoted Sir Robert Peel, who in July 1836 had 
told the farmers that they must rely upon their own exertions, and 
pointed to the farmers of Scotland for an example to them. The farmers 
of Scotland, indeed, in the use of imported manures, recognized the 
alliance between commerce and agriculture. Mr. Ewart was convinced 
that agriculture would at last become a manufacture, or at least the 
subject of machinery. It was already a trade, and the measures pro- 
posed by Government would give it advantages common to all trades, 
steadiness of demand and competition. He believed that those mea- 
sures were merely the beginning of a system of reforms which would 
be consummated in removing taxation from commerce and labour, and 
placing it upon wealth. He went on at some length to illustrate the 
advantages of free trade by extracts from the Report of the Hand-loom 
Commissioners on trade in Germany and Switzerland. What were 
the German Customs-Union, the proposed Customs- Union of Luxem- 
bourg and Holland, and even that of Belgium and France, but so many 
indirect homages to the genuine principles of free trade? Parliament 
was asked to extend for Great Britain to the world the system which 
was thus adopted in separate parts of it. 

Captain HamiiTon recalled the House to the consideration, that the 
real question before it was the question of confidence, not that of corn- 
laws. But he observed in passing, that those on his side of the House 
had been warned by Mr. Hume to mind what they said about corn and 
sugar, lest they should lose their seats: Mr. Hume’s own absence fur- 
nished the best commentary on the warning. 

Mr. Warp, as well as Mr. Wortley, was the bearer of some part of 
the answer to the Speech; and had the more intelligent portion of Mr. 
Wortley’s own constitutents had their just share of influence, the answer 
which he brought would have been very different. Mr. Ward compared 
Mr. Wortley’s professions on the hustings, where he appeared as “ the 
farmer's friend,” with the very different grounds of indictment which 
he preferred against Lord Grey’s Administration as well as the present. 
Mr. Ward set off Sir Robert Peel's tergiversation on Catholic Emanci- 
pation against the Whigs’ abandonment of the Appropriation-clause : 
the one had broken up the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet; the other 
had very seriously damaged the present Administration, and had weak- 
ened them in meeting the array of interests combined against their 
present policy. The weather, however, was not amenable to party 
influences: the prospect of a short harvest strengthened daily ; and 
there was now no doubt that the deficiency would amount to a sixth or 
at least an eighth of an average crop—equal to 2,000,000 of quarters. 
That would have to be paid for in cash, aud there must be another drain 
upon the Bank. Unless instant steps were taken, there must be a repe- 
tition of the commercial crisis of last year. Within the last three years 
10,000,000 quarters of wheat had been imported, and 21,000,000/. had 
been paid for it. This year, 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000. more must go to 
pay for the corn to make up the deficiency. 

Mr. MANNERS SurrTon, in supporting the amendment, called upon 
Lord John Russell to state more distinctly the imputation against Mr. 
Sutton’s father, Lord Canterbury, which he had hinted at the election of 
Speaker, on Thursday last. 

Lord Joun Russet had merely wished, without reviving other 
matters, to correct a statement by Sir Robert Peel that his opposition to 
the reélection of Sir Charles Manners Sutton to the Speakership rested 
on a difference of politics only. But, being now appealed to, he would 
say, that he had alluded to the attendance of Sir Charles Manners Sutton 
at a Privy Council in 1834, called especially to arrange the transfer of 
the Government from the party having the majority in the House of 
Commons to the opposite party. That act was nota positive breach 
of duty, but it was very unbecoming in the Speaker of the House. 
Although he felt much resentment at the time, however, Lord John 
regarded it as only an error in judgment. 

Dr. Bowr1ne appeared to give testimony to the dreadful distress pre- 
valent in Bolton. While the people of that town saw themselves shut 
out from the use of food grown in excess in other countries, they were 
purchasing their scanty meals of bacon in halfpennyworths, sometimes 
to divide among many. He had heard a poor girl exclaim, as she took 
her halfpennyworth of bacon, “ It is a very little bit among six of us.” 
A large portion of the trade of provision-shops was now carried on in 
halfpennyworths. He pointed to the peril which just now attended our 
commercial relations with the United States, Brazil, and the countries 
of Europe, in consequence of our restrictive system ; and said that the 
agriculturists had no reason to look with alarm on a change of the pre- 
sent laws; for the surplus growth of all the corn-producing countries 
in the world did not probably amount to more than 5,000,000 quarters 
of wheat: we could consume not only our own corn, but all the corn 
the world could furnish us with besides. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart, as the holder of Colonial property, thanked 
Ministers for the general principle of their proposed measures; though 
he did not approve of all the details. In 1828, Mr. Huskisson said that 
the Corn-law of 1815 had made the prices fall lower than they had ever 
done under free trade; and that he was prepared in the following year 
to fix a certain rate of duty, to be gradually reduced. At the same 
time, Mr. Peel observed, that the advantage of a permanent system 
would be a gradual increase in the importation of corn. Mr, Stewart 
took occasion to protest against the language used by Mr. Roebuck in 
saying that Mr. M‘Leod was amenable to the laws of the United States, 
and might be hanged. Mr. Stewart would not allow Ministers to usurp 
the merit of having invented the Budget: it belonged to Sir James 
Graham, and was to be found at page 100 of his pamphlet on “Corn 
and Currency.” Mr. Stewart read the passage, amid the loud cheers of 
his party— 

“ The last object, a steady supply of corn at a moderate price, will be ob- 
tained by a repeal of the present Corn-laws, and by aconstant import at a 
fixed duty—a duty, as I have before stated, equal to the burden borne by the 
land. Nor will it be wise to stop even at this point. If the landowner is to 














give up his monopoly for the public good, shall the East India Company and 
the West India proprietors be suffered for one day to retain the full enjoyment 
of their exclusive privileges? Shall the consumer be obliged to pay an exorbi- 
tant price for his tea and for his sugar, that particular interests may be bene- 
fited ; and shall the landed proprietors and the gentry of these realms alone be 
sacrificed? On the contrary, let us adopt the sound principles of free trade 5 
but let us not permit their application to the staple produce of mere land. Let 
us destroy the heavy duties on timber, which, at the expense of any man build- 
ing a ship or a house in the mother-country, are but a paltry premium to our 
colonies. And, since we are bent on establishing a foreign competition, let us 
reduce largely those taxes which affect both the commerce and the manufac 
tures of the country.” 

Mr. Stewart claimed Sir James, on his return to the House, as an ad- 
vocate of Free Trade— 

He called on him to discuss his old opinions with his new friends, and to 
turn to a right honourable baronet on his left to discuss with him the “corn” 
question, and then turn to the right honourable baronet on his right and dis- 
cuss with him the “currency” question; and, if he discussed his old opinions 
with his new friends, they should, perhaps, have him, like water, finding his 
level at last. 

Mr. Stewart drew a companion picture to one painted by Sir Robert 


} Peel— 


He had read with great delight a graphic sketch given by the right honour- 
able baronet opposite, at the conclusion of the last session of Parliament, of @ 
good man struggling with difficulties, sitting on an empty chest, and fishing im 
a bottomless abyss fora Budget. He thought it probable that they should see 
the good man, the right honourable baronet, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
battling with the difficulties of that situation, and that they should have the 
spectacle of the right honourable baronet himself bobbing for a Budget. But it 
was often easier, as anglers knew, to hook than to land a fish; and he would 
venture to apply the lines written by Peter Pindar when he took the part of 
the trout against Isaac Walton— 

* And when he tries to pull thee out, 
God give thee strength, thoa little trout, 
To pull old Isaac in.” 

Mr. SHARMAN Crawrorp would have preferred the Address had it 
suggested an extension of the Suffrage and the protection of the Ballot. 
He looked upon the Poor-law as incompatible with the Corn-law. 
Though his property was wholly in land, he was anxious for the re- 
moval of all restrictions. 

Mr. CoppEN observed, that the question tested by the late election 
was said to be that of confidence in the Ministry: gentlemen opposite, 
therefore, did not appear as the representatives of monopoly: he was 
glad to know that the people of England were not enamoured of mo- 
nopoly. Members on the opposite side chose to touch upon every point 
in the conduct of Ministers for ten years past, but had left untouched 
their last and most important act, the recommendation to revise the 
Corn-laws. In the olden time, Conservative gentlemen used to treat 
the Speech as if it were something pertaining to the monarchy, and not 
to drag Ministers prominently forward without great occasion; and that, 
he thought, should still be done with the Speech of the most popular 
Monarch they had since the time of Alfred. For three years four 
millions of the people of this country had been petitioning for repeal of 
the Food-tax. Twenty millions of the people were dependent upon 
wages, and the Food-tax was a direct tax upon the body of the people. 
He called the attention of the House to its working- 

The cfiect was this—it compelled the working-classes to pay 40 per cent. 
more, that is, a bigher price than they should pay if there was a free irade in 
corn. When honourable gentlemen spoke of 40s. as the price of foreign corn, 
they would make the addition 50 per cent. He would not overstate the case, 
and therefore he set down the bread-tax as imposiug an additional tax of 40 
percent. The Report of the Committee on the Hand-loom Weavers gave, 
among other things, the amount of the earnings of a working-man’s family, and 
that was put down at 10s. The Hand-loom Committee then stated that out of 
the 10s. every family expended in the week 5s vad, Their tax upon that 
was 2s. weekly; so that every man who had 10s. weekly, gave out of that of 2s, 
tothe bread-tax. That was 20 per cent. out of the income of every labouring 
family. But let them proceed upware and see how the same tax worked. The 
man who had 20s. a week still paid 2s. a week to the bread-tax ; that was to 
him 10 per cent. as an income-tax. If they went further—to the man who 
had 40s. a week—the income-tax upon him in this way was 5 per cent. If 
they mounted higher—to the man who had 5/. a week, or 2501. a year—it was 
1 per cent. income-tax. Let them ascend to the nobility and the millionaires, 
to those who had an income of 200,000/ a year. His family was the same ag 
that of the poor man, and how did the bread-tax affect him? It was one half= 
penny in every 1002 (Cries of “ Oh, oh!” and laughter from the Opposition.) 
He did not know whether it was the monstrous injustice of the case, or the 
humble individual who stated it, that excited this manifestation of feeling; but 
still he did state that the nobleman’s family paid to this bread-tax but one half 
penny in every 100J. as income-tax, while the effect of the tax upon the labour 
ing man’s family was 20/. per cent. He wished not to be misunderstood upon 
this point. Suppose an honourable gentleman were to bring in a bill levying 
an income-tax upon the dificrent grades in society: let it then be supposed that 
it was proposed to impose upon the labouring man an income-tax of 20s. per 
cent., and that the nobleman was to pay but a halfpenny out of every. 100/.: 
in such a case as that he was sure that there was no Member of that House, 
and he hoped no Christian man out of it, who would be parties to the imposing 
such a tax. And yet that was the tax which was actually levied, not for the 
purposes of the State, but for the benefit of the richest of the community. 

It had been said that the manufacturers, who had never been allowed 
to state their own case, were desirous of lowering wages—that a repeak 
of the Corn-laws meant reduction of wages— 

Now, if he knew what it meant, it meaut increased trade. They did not 
wish to diminish wages, but they claimed the right to exchange their manu- 
factures for the corn of all other countries, by which means they would, he 
maintained, very much increase trade; and how they could do that except by 
calling into operation an increased amount of labour, he was at loss to imagine. 
And he would ask, how could they call an increased demand for labour into 
activity without raising the rate of the wages of the working-classes, Besides, 
as to foreign competition, he maintained that we did already compete with the 
foreigner. He maintained that we sold our manufactures cheaper than they 
were sold by any other country; for if we did not, how could we sell our ma- 
nufactares upon neutral ground in competition with the producers of other 
countries? We now sold in New York every article in competition with the 
foreigners of other countries, and if we could there sell it cheaper than the 
foreigner, where was the protection given to the home producer? 

Mr. Cobden argued to show that the rate of wages depended entirely 
on the demand for labour. He then alluded to the assemblage of 650— 
not thirty—ministers from all parts of the country, at an expense of 
3,000 or 4,0001. paid by their congregations. At that meeting state- 
ments were made, on unimpeachable authority, which showed that the 
condition of the people had wofully deteriorated within the last ten 
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years, and that in proportion to the rise in the price of food. Besides 

the 650 ministers actually assembled, 1,500 others from whom letters had 
been received were “ offering up their prayers,” said Mr. Cobden, “ in 
their several localities to incline the will of Him who rules princes and 
potentates to turn your hearts to justice and mercy.” Lord Stanley 
knew how to estimate such influence, when he said that the moment the 
religious community and their pastors took up the question of Slavery, 
the agitation must be successful. What would the people, in the con- 
dition he had described, feel, when they saw the recommendation of the 
Queen, to consider the restricted supply of food and diminished labour, 
scouted by the majority of the House as of secondary importance to the 
question whether a gentleman in a white hat opposite, or a gentleman 
in a black hat on this side, should occupy the Treasury benches? 
Mr. Cobden declared himself to be neither Whig nor Tory. While 
acknowledging the virtue of the Whigs in coming so far towards his 
own position, he promised that if Sir Robert Peel would advance one 
step further, he should be the first to meet half-way and shake hands 
with him. 

Mr. J. H. BAILure questioned the advantage of Mr. Cobden’s remedy 
for existing distress—the increase of trade. The increased production 
of our manufactures had not hitherto tended to raise the wages of the 
labourer. During the last twenty years the manufacturing productions 
had more than trebled, while the wages of the operatives had fallen 70 
or 80 per cent.: the master-manufacturers had been making great for- 
tunes, while the workmen had been reduced to the greatest misery. 
Mr. Baillie quoted official returns of the exports to prove his state- 
ment— 

Cotton goods exported in the year 1819 were 16,631,709/. official value ; 
in 1853, 40,058,153/.; in 1839, they were 58,471,805; and yet in this branch 
of trade there was now, and had been for a considerable period, an appalling 
extent of destitution. Was there ever a more magnificent exhibition of manu- 
facturing prosperity, so far as the master-manufacturers were concerned ? But 
now let them reverse the picture. What, during the same period, had heen 
the condition of the labouring-classes ? He held in his hand an account of the 
average sum a good weaver could earn per weck in each of those years, In 
1814, he could earn 26s.; in 1818, he could only earn I4s. 5d.; in 1823, 9s. 4d. ; 
in 1828, 6s. 6d.; in 1833, 5s. 4d.; and this last, he believed, was the average at 
the present moment, exhibiting a reduction in wages of about 79 per cent. 
How was this to be accounted for? Was it possible to account for it by the 
existence of the present Corn-laws? The eftect of the Corn-laws might rather 
have been to prevent this vast amount of capital from being invested in manu- 
factures; but they must look in some other direction for the real cause of the 
distress which prevailed amorg the labouring classes in the manufacturing 
districts. 

Mr. Baillie attributed the result in part to the improvements in 
machinery and the substitution of infant for adult labour. He under- 
stood that 50,000 adults were thrown out of employment yearly, and 
that master manufacturers contracted with Poor-law Unions for regular 
supplies of children. The consequent misery was excessive: in Glas- 
gow, the rate of mortality had increased, between 1822 and 1837, from 
Lin 44to1in 243. Turning to agricultural districts, they found that 
in Scotland vast tracts of land had been brought into cultivation; and 
many more people were employed in happiness and content. Those 
lands, however, did not return much to the owners—perhaps not more 
than 5 per cent.: repeal the Corn-law, and they would be thrown out 
of cultivation; and the population upon them would be driven to the 
manufacturing districts, to seek what subsistence they might. 

Mr. Henry Grattan was surprised to hear the accounts of Scotch 
prosperity from Mr. Baillie, who had applied for a grant of public 
money to transport his distressed countrymen to the Colonies. He 
alluded to the forbearance of the Irish, in not agitating the Corn-law 
question against Ministers, as proving their dislike to Sir Robert Peel. 
He charged the Opposition with insolence and arrogance in their treat- 
ment of the Speech—* words which had fallen from the lips of virtue 
and goodness.” And he described Tory election outrages, and Mr. 
Nixon's freak of sealing an election-return with a violent anti-Popery 
seal, to show the sort of allies that Sir Robert Peel must expect to help 
him through his difficulty with Ireland. 

Lord WorsLey deprecated unseasonable discussions on the Corn- 
laws. If improvements might be made in the mode of taking the 
averages, he could no: ad 


Imit that gentlemen opposite were alone capable 
of dealing with that change; nor could he trust Sir Robert's tampering 
with the sliding scale. 

The House adjourned at twelve o’elock, on the motion of Lord 
SAnvon, 

In taking up the debate, on Thursday, Lord Sanpon spent some 
words to show that the question of Free Trade was not that upon which 
Parliament was sent to the country; for if a single defeat were a suffi- 
cient motive to the dissolution, Ministers had often had that motive 
before. It was the distinct condemnation implied in the vote of want 
of confidence which really obliged Ministers to dissolve; and that, 
therefore, was the question actually submitted to the country. Speaking 
for himself, he could say that he appealed to his constituents to know 
whether they approved of the Government’s Irish administration, of 
their conduct with respect to the Church, and the distribution of 
patronage and magisterial appointments; questions more deeply and 
permanently affecting the interests of men than the questions whe- 
ther a sliding scale should be preferred to a fixed duty, and 
whether Brazil sugar should be admitted at one time or another; 
and the verdict of the people was given on those questions, He 
believed, indeed, that it also intimated that the people were not 
satisfied with the propositions of Government; though he did not mean 
to say that in returning him, who preferred the sliding duty to the 
fixed duty, they expressed any opinion on that point; yet he did 
believe that they gave the negative to the proposition of Ministers 
for the total abolition of the Corn-laws. They might be, and he be- 
lieved they were, divided on the mode and degree of protection ; but he 
believed that the great majority were entirely united on the principle 
that domestic and colonial produce were entitled to protection. He was 
not insensible to the sufferings of the people, but he thought that the 
question of measures like these could be more safely intrusted to others 
than the present Ministry. Lord Sandon pointed with satisfaction to 
the fact that the price of sugar was still low; showing, contrary to the 
predictions of the opposite party in the debate on the Sugar-duties, 
that there was an increased supply from the West Indies. 





















Mr. Mitner Gisson believed that the country and the great mer- 
cantile classes attached very little importance to the party questions of 
which Lord Sandon made so much; while he was astonished to see him: 
making light of really momentous subjects. Liverpool, no doubt, was 
a most important town; but he conceived that if an analysis of the 
votes were made, it would prove that Lord Sandon was not returned by 
the majority of respectable householders, merchants and bankers, but 
by the freemen. What Lord Sandon said about the general distress 
amounted to this, that the people were to take courage and not to de- 
spond— 

Now, really, this was not enough to hear from the noble lord. Probably he 
meant that we were to trust to what the right honourable baronet the Member 
for Tamworth would do for the country when he came into power. But both 
the i, oad honourable gentleman and the noble lord had left them in doubt as to 
what he really would do; and much as they had heard of the evils brought 
upon the country, and the uncertainty to trade that was caused by the Mi- 
nisterial agitation of these questions—much as had been said of the importance 
of not agitating the country, for fear of unsettling the arrangements of com- 
merce, and of preventing persons from investing capital—yet he must say that 
the uncertainty and indistinctness that hung around the intentions of the 
right honourable baronet, who was known to be coming into power and able to 
carry whatever he willed into effect, were much more likely to produce the re- 
sults that were so much deprecated. Symptoms of the effect of that uncer- 
tainty, indeed, had already been seen. Had they not heard a noble Duke else, 
where declaring, that if the right honourable baronet touched the Corn-laws- 
he (the noble Duke) would do so and so, and that if he attempted to introduce 
any thing like the measures of her Majesty’s Ministers, the landed interest, 
who had brought im in, would also turn him outagain? Or, was Sir Robert’s 
silence to be taken as merely nothing after all? Was its significance only on 
the principle of omne ignotwm pro magnifico? Yet he could not believe 
that the right honourable baronet would abandon the sound system of 
policy which ought to guide all future statesmen in this country—the 
principle which he had so emphatically laid down at the time of his introducing 
Catholic Emancipation—that of yielding to the pressure of the times, and con- 
ceding when not able longer to resist. He could not believe that the right 
honourable gentleman could shut his eyes to the fact, that at the present mo- 
ment such was the state of our commercial interests—so great was the distress 
and difficulty of obtaining employment for the labouring population, and such 
was the spirit of discontent and disaffection growing in the country, that he 
would be unable to resist the repeal of the Corn-laws and the relaxation of our 
commercial code. 

Mr. Gibson was astonished at the conduct of one honourable Member, 
who had asked for a vote of money to enable his famishing labourers to 
emigrate to foreign lands—he did not know his name, but that was the 
remarkable feature of his political character. [Mr. Baillie was the 
Member.] That same person had used inflammatory language about 
the tender mercies of master manufacturers, and had contrasted the state 
of the manufacturing population with the agricultural. Mr. Gibson 
would meet those descriptions of rural felicity with an account of what 
had taken place in 1839, when the price of corn was high— 

On the 14th February 1839, at an ordinary meeting of the Board of Guar- 
dians of Grantham, it was moved by the Duke of Rutland, and seconded by 
Gregory Gregory, Esq., and unanimously resolved, that whereas during the 
high price of corn the labourers not receiving parochial relief were only able to 
get bread of barley, or barley mixed with wheat, while the paupers were re- 
ceiving wheaten bread, the latter should in future receive only the same quality 
of bread as the independent labourers, in order the sooner to bring about the 
time when both should be able to eat the same quality of bread. Yet this took 
place at a time of high prices, when the condition of the agricultural labourer 
ought, according to the calculations of honourable Members opposite, to be 
particularly prosperous. 

Mr. Gibson cited the testimony of an American gentleman (Mr. 
Curtis) to show that the chief thing sought in the repeal of the Corn- 
laws was not reduction of prices, but the means of exchange with other 
countries. He acquitted the supporters of the Corn-laws of sinister 
motives; but it was an unfortunate coincidence, that the peculiar inte- 
rests in that Louse were so nearly allied with the preservation of those 

nonopolies. They were told that the Corn-laws procured permanent 














employment for a large portion of the population: how stood the fact 2— 

The fact was that the Corn-laws did not even afford the means of giving 
employment for the agricultural population. If they referred to the state of 
the population between 1821 and 1831, the ten years included in the last 
census, it would be found that while the population of the whole country had 
greatly increased, the number of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits had 
diminished to no less an extent than 17,000 families, This was a very remark- 
able fact, if they looked to the circumstance that the population of the whole 
country had greatly increased. It should also be recollected that the Poor- 
law Commissioners in their reports stated that pauperism existed in a much 
greater extent in the agricultural than in the manufacturing districts. Even 
if it were found that the Corn-laws afforded ample employment for the agri- 
cultural portion of the population of the country, what advantage could pos- 
sibly arise in thus keeping in employment one class of the community by 
keeping another class out of employment ? 

No doubt gentlemen opposite were fully justified in discussing the 
question of want of confidence; but it was not respectful to the country 
altogether to pass over the question of the Corn-law, which pr.ssed so 
heavily on its great interests. From the general avoidance of the sub- 
ject, however, it almost seemed as if that silence had been planned and 
directed at the great political divan which, according to the Times 
newspaper, assembled at Sir Robert Peel’s House on Sunday, probably 
during the hours of divine service. 

Mr. Bortuwick stuck to the question of confidence: at the proper 
time he undertook to show that the existing distress had no connexion 
with the Corn-laws. The question before the House was not whether 
they should discuss the Corn-laws, but how they were to arrive at a 
discussion. The present Ministry were obstacles to it, and they must 
be removed before the subject could be fairly dealt with. The distress 
was owing to their conduct, in neglecting practical matters while they 
were wrapped up in theoretical abstractions. Look at Spain and Por- 
tugal, where they had lost a market for manufactures of 14,000,0000, 
sterling, the amount which those countries used formerly to take ; while 
now they barely take enough to cover the pay of the miserable Legion. 
Mr. Borthwick promised for Sir Robert Peel that he would govern Ire- 
land with even-handed justice, and without mixing up theological and 
political questions. : 

Mr. Surra O'Brien supported the Government policy generally. 

Colonel SisrHoRP rejoiced to see Ministers in their places: he did 
not want them to resign, but to be drummed out. He recommended 
their successors to adopt a good military practice of purifying the stables. 
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with good Conservative lime on the introduction of a new set of horses, 
lest they should be tainted with the political glanders. Alluding in his 
usual strain to Ministerial appointments, he promised that if Lord 
Campbell should come into the enjoyment of a pension as Chancellor of 
Ireland, he should move for a return of the number of days, nay, hours 
and minsutes, that that learned person had worked for the public money. 

Mr. C. Powe and Mr. E, Turner spoke in favour of the Minis- 
terial Address. 

Mr. B. Escort followed on the opposite side, in a discursive commen- 
tary on the remarks of other speakers. Speaking with high respect of 
Mr. Rosbuck, he asked if the electors who had returned a Conservative 
majority, which Mr. Roebuck admitted to be against him, were not the 
very parties who constituted the people of England? He deprecated Mr. 
Roebuck’s imputing “sordid” and “mean” motives to the impugners 
of the Poor-law, and his calling the agricultural interest the starvers of 
the poor, He contrasted Lord John Russell’s with Sir Robert Pcel’s 
claims to the confidence of the country: while Lord John talked of his 
regard for constitutional principles, Sir Robert Peel showed his regard 
rather by his acts than his professions. 

The Cuancettor of the Excuequer said, that if the Government 
had forfeited the confidence of the country because it had broken the 
pledges of Lord Grey’s Administration, there were two gentlemen 
opposite whom he should beg to put into the criminal’s box in company 
with the present Ministry (Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham): they 
shared the blame of the “ little war” in Antwerp and the war in Spain; 
and they shared also in Parliamentary Reform, and even in the prelimi- 
nary steps of Municipal Reform. Mr. Baring defended Government 
from the easily-uttered charge of profligate expenditure. He quoted a 
return to show, that in the five years preceding 1830 the average yearly 
expenditure was 54,999,0001, while the average expenditure of Lord 
Melbourne’s Government, since their accession to oflice in 1835, was 
52,148,0001. ; a decrease of 2,450,000/, Or, taking the three years of 
Lord Wellington’s Government, which exhibited an average of 
53,462,0001., the decrease appeared to be 1,313,0001.; 
paring the Duke of Wellington’s average with the very expensive 
year just past, the decrease was 18,0004. When the Whigs came 
into office in 1831, the whole public debt was 838,549,000; in 1841, 
including the 20,000,000/. of West Indian compensation, there was a 
decrease of a million; or excluding it, the debt was 815,597,000/. He 


went on to explain that the use of the Savings Bank funds caused ; 


no insecurity: the depositors had the same guarantees as the holders of 
the Publie Stocks. He justified the policy of Government in getting 
rid of the cumbersome and delusive Sinking-fund, by the increase which 
it had induced in the revenue; in 1831, the revenue was 51,000,0001. 
and odd; in 1839, it was 51,927,0001, though taxation had been taken 
off to the extent of six millions, 

Mr. GouLburn combated these statements and inferences. By taking 
the average of the expenditure in the five years ending with the Duke 
of Wellington’s ministration, a delusion was practised; for that ex- 
penditure in the first year was at a very high amount, and it was con- 
tinually decreasing: the proper point of comparison, therefore, would 
have been the last year under the Duke. The extravagance chargeable 
against Ministers was, not that they spent so much, but that they did 
not apportion their expenditure to their income. But Mr. Baring’s 
financial sagacity exceeded any thing on record: he said that Ministers 
had reduced the debt by 13,000,000/, in ten years. Mr, Goulburn ex- 
plained the trick— 

At the time when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he brought into 
Parliament an act which gave the power to the Commissioners for the National 
Debt to cancel portions of the debt on granting to the parties annuities for 
terms of years. The effect of this was to create a sinking-fund, which di- 
minished the amount of the capital of the debt, but increased the annual charge 
to which the country was subjected. Suppose that these annuities were granted 
for twelve years, they were worth twelve years’ purchase from the commence- 


ment only; but the right honourable gentleman valued these annuitics still at | 


twelve years’ purchase. Mr. Goulburn, having an additional charge to provide 
for, took care so to regulate his financial income as to meet it. At the end of 
ten years they had two years still to run, and were in reality worth two years’ 
purchase instead of twelve; and what did the right honourable gentleman do ? 
Why, he conveniently took the difference as a material deduction from the na- 
tional burdens ! 


Mr. Goulburn was glad that Mr. Baring had disabused the public | 


mind as to any insecurity in the Savings Banks; but he objected to 
Mr. Baring’s conduct in that matter— 

The Savings Banks had the power of vesting the monies received by them in 
any security which they might think most eligible, and moreover, if they in- 
vested them in Exchequer Bills, of ransoming them, and requiring the Govern- 
ment to furnish them with new stock, which must be added to the principal of 
the Funded Debt of the country. This power was given with a view to meet 
the cases of Exchequer Bills which from time to time it became necessary to 
Yund, but not to enable a Government artificially to provide a temporary re- 
venue without the knowledge of Parliament. Yet this was the course to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had resorted ; and the money thus obtaincd 
from the Savings Banks was applied to the current expenses of the year. 

Mr. Wak ey laughed at the way in which the public accounts were 
kept, so that one gentleman could prove a gain and another a loss at 
the same time. 
They bore their misery quietly, and then the House cheered! Mr. 
Wakley devoted great part of his speech to show that Ministers were 
entitled to a hearing of their measures in the new Parliament; which 


Sir Robert Peel claimed and obtained to its fullest extent in 1835, | 


though beaten from the first in division after division. By doing 
otherwise now—by setting the Royal Speech at nought—the majority 
were acting to the injury of monarchical institutions. Ministers had 
lost a golden opportunity of serving their country— 

They would not listen to the advice of the Radical party. He had himself pre- 
scribed without a fee in 1837. He did not wait for a fee, but he considered he 
was fairly called into consultation when his constituents sent him to that 
House. All that he had prescribed was three small powders. The noble lord 
rejected them. But Mr. Wakley would ask them how he liked the 360 bitter 
pills that he saw opposite. (Laughter.) His remedy was simple and appro- 
priate ; but he feared the medicine which had been prescribed for the noble lord, 
and which he thought he would be compelled to swallow, would very soon re~ 
move him from the seat which he then occupied. (Roars of laughter.) He wished 
the noble lord with all his heart well out of his difficulty, and more especially 
as he was now one of the Metropolitan ‘* demagogues.” 

However, Sir Robert Peel should have no factious opposition from 


Mr. Wakley ; who would support him as long as he behaved well— 

The right honourable baronet had undoubted capacity ; he was a man of vast 
abilities. He knew more of the right honourable baronet’s abilities than many 
other persons in the House, for he had taken a phrenological survey of his 
head. Yes, the right honourable baronet commanded that intellectual power 
which was so essential in a Minister of a great country. 

If Sir Robert avoided bad advice, he might do incalculable benefit ; 
but if he went on in the old Tory track, he would raise up a great 





or, com- | 


Meanwhile, what was the condition of the people? | 


| national party to oppose him. Mr. Wakley recommended a revision of 
| the Currency Bill of 1819: a debt had been contracted in paper which 
| the nation was now called on to pay in gold. But if Sir Robert should 
come into oflice, who were to be his colleagues? Did he agree with Sir 
| James Graham about currency? or with Lord Stanley about Ireland? 
Mr. Wakley advised Sir Robert to administer soothing medicine to Ire- 
land; and commended the Poor-law to his serious attention. 

The House then adjourned, at a quarter past twelve. 

Mr. M‘Leop’s Case. 

Mr. Rorznvck, on Thursday, put a series of questions to Lord Pal- 
merston, respecting the detention of Mr. M‘Leod by the State of New 
York, on a charge of murder. When the Caroline steamer was 
destroyed in the waters of the United States, an application was 
| made to the Government of this country, but to that no answer 
| was returned. Mr. M‘Leod was afterwards in the United States ; 
; and from his own boastful statements, he was arrested on the 
| charge of having participated in the attack. Mr. Fox, the British 
Minister, demanded his liberation; but Mr. Forsyth, then the United 
States Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said that the matter was wholly 
within the jurisdiction of the State of New York, and that the President 
neither could nor wished to interfere. The United States had very early 
| in their history declared themselves amenable to the international law 
| of Europe, and had also declared that their sole medium of communi- 
; cation with other nations was through their Federal Government, or, in 
' other words, through their President. Under such circumstances, this 
| country could be assumed to have no more knowledge of the views and 
| feelings of the State of New York than the citizens of that State had of 
| the views and feelings of the county of Rutland. ‘Therefore the answer 
of this country ought to have been, that this country knew nothing 
| of the State of New York. Mr. Roebuck now asked, whether 
| there had been any change in the language of the United States 
: Government since the change in the Administration in that country? 
| whether by any formal declaration the British Government had as- 
| sumed the responsibility of the attack upon the Caroline? whether 
| the American Government had demanded reparation for the injury in- 
| flicted upon the United States 2—for if so, the United States could not 

turn round and say that the separate State alone had jurisdiction in the 
| matter: whether the British Government had specially informed the 
| United States that Mr. M*Leod had acted in the matter under the com- 

mand of his superior officer, and under the express sanction of his 
| Government ? whether the United States Government had been 

asked if it was able and willing, after such a declaration, to guarantee 
| the safety and liberation of Mr. M‘Leod, notwithstanding the determi- 
| nation of the State of New York to go on with the proceedings against 
| him in the State courts? whether the United States had admitted the 
| validity of such an authority as a protection over Mr. M‘Leod; and if 
so, whether Lord Palmerston could state any circumstance which justi- 
fied his continued detention ? 

Lord PaLMErsTon, with a protest against the irregularity of pre- 
facing questions by a narrative which might lead to a discussion, ad- 
mitted the substantial correctness of that narrative. The first reply of 
the United States was unsatisfactory. It was, however, a doctrine of 
international law, that no government could reply to a demand for 
redress from another government that it had peculiar institutions within 
| its own country. A subsequent reply from the United States had been 
| quite different from the first; and as an answer to more than one of 
| Mr. Roebuck’s questions, Lord Palmerston read extracts from instruc- 
tions addressed by the new Foreign Secretary of the United States, Mr. 
| Webster, to Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney-General; in which, after 
stating that Mr. Fox had avowed the attack on the Caroline to have 
| been planned and executed by persous duly empowered by the British 
Colonial Authorities, Mr. Webster admits the law that a person acting 
under the authority of his Government is not to be regarded as a private 
malefactor or trespasser, and says— 
| Since the attack on the Caroline is avowed as a national act, which may 
| justify reprisals or even general war, if the Government of the United States 
in the judgment which it shall form of the transaction and of its own duty 
should see fit to decide, yet it raises a question entirely public and political—a 
question between independent nations; and individuals concerned in it cannot 

be arrested and tried before the ordinary tribunals as for the violation of 

municipal law. If the attack upon the Caroline were unjustifiable, as this 
| Government has asserted, the law which has been violated is the law of na- 
| tions ; and the redress which is to be sought is the redress authorized in such 
| 
| 
{ 


cases by the provisions of that code. You are well aware that the President 
has no power to arrest the proceedings in the civil and criminal courts of the 
State of New York. If this indictment were pending in one of the courts of 
the United States, Iam directed to say that the President, upon the receipt 
of Mr. Fox's last communication would have immediately directed a nolle 
| prosequi to be entered.” 
| Only one question remained to be answered—namely, whether the 
| American Government had made a demand for reparation on the part 
of the United States at large, and not of New York especially? Un- 
questionably the first demand had been made on the latter ground. 
These facts, however, upset Mr. Roebuck’s suggestion on a former 
evening, that a special envoy should have been sent to the State of New 
York; for that would have been to deny the fundamental principle of 
the United States Constitution, and would have been an affront to the 
Federal Government. Lord Palmerston would say no more; for he 
would not anticipate the future conduct of the United States Govern- 
ment. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

Norices or Morton. In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Sir 
VALENTINE BLAKE gave notice, that on the 30th instant he should move 
for leave to introduce a bill to exempt Members of Parliament from 
the necessity of taking the Oath of Supremacy; Mr. Ewart, that on 
the 30th he should move resolutions to diminish the number of mem-~ 








bers in Private Committees; Mr. BroruHerton, on the same day, re -« 
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solutions against beginning new business in the House after twelve 
o'clock at night; Mr. Frencu, that on the 3lst he should move fora 
Committee of the whole House on Irish Railways; Sir En>warp Suc- 
DEN, that on the 2d September he should move for leave to introduce a 
Dill for the better Administration of Justice in the House of Lords and 
in the Privy Council, and on an early day for a Committee to inquire 
into the Acts suspending the Usury-laws. 

On Wednesday, Mr. SHaRMAN CrAWrorRD gave notice, that, early 
next session, he should move for leave to introduce a bill to amend the 
Jaw of landlord and tenant in :he United Kingdom, with a view to pro- 
tect the tenant from ejection uutil he shall have been paid the cost of 
permanent improvements made at his expense; and Dr. Bowrtne, 
early next session, to move resolutions for the better security of the 
Public Revenue, and the greater accuracy, completeness, and intel- 
ligibleness of the Publie Accounts. 

Oa Thursday, Mr. WaLLacr gave notice, that on the 3lst August 
he should move an address praying the Crown not to appoint a suc- 
cessor to the present Postmaster-General; and also a resolution to 
restore the old practice of speaking on petitious upon their presentation 
to the House. 

ConTROVERTED Exectrons. Petitions have been presented against 
the returns for Great Marlow, Notiingham, Weymouth, Meleombe 
Regis, Thetford, Clitheroe, Belfast, Lewes, and Longford. 

Synran War. Sir CHartes Napier asked, on Thursday, whether 
it was intended to give compensation to the peaceable inhabitants of St. 
Jean d’Acre and of Syria, whose property had been destroyed in the 
late war? Lord PatMerstTon had received a copy of a despatch con- 
taining a renewed order from the Sultan to the Governor of Acre to 
make full reparation. 





The Court. 
Tue event of the week at Court has been Prince Albert’s birthday, 
which fell on Thursday. The band of the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards serenaded his window in the morning, and soon afterwards a 
Royal salute was fired in Bachelor’s Acre; the church-bells setting up 
a peal at the same time. At eleven o'clock, the Seventy-second High- 
landers marched into the Home Park and formed in line beneath the 
wall of the New Terrace, after which they fired a feu de joie, and then 
paraded in front of Viotoria Tower; the Queen and Prince Albert 
viewing them from a window. At two o'clock the Queen and Prince 
Albert lunched in Adelaide Cottage, and heard another serenade per- 
formed by private musicians. Viscount Melbourne and a few of the 
nobility were admitted to the cottage after luncheon, to pay their re- 
spects to Prince Albert. Windsor was illuminated in the evening ; 
and in London the Theatres, the Club-houses, and several of the Royal 
tradesmen illuminated. 

The Queen Dowager and Prince Ernest of Hesse Philippsthall vi- 
sited the Queen and Prince Albert on Monday; her Majesty and the 
Prince receiving their visiters on alighting at the Palace. A luncheon 
was prepared for the Royal guests. On Tuesday, the Queen Dowager 
and Prince Ernest came to Marlborough House from Bushy. On 
Friday, Queen Adelaide and Prince Ernest were present at a regatta 
at Kew. Prince Ernest remained at Kew, on a visit to the Duke and 
Dutchess of Cambridge. 


The Metropolis. 

A public distribution of prizes took place at the Government School 
of Design, in Somerset House, on Monday. Prince Albert came from 
Windsor on purpose to preside on the occasion. Upwards of three 
hundred ladies and gentlemen were spectators of the distribution: 
among them were, Viscount Duncannon, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Fox 
Maule, Mr. E. J. Stanley, Mr. Tufnell, M.P., Mr. Wyse, the Marquis 
of Conyngham, Lord Sydney, Lord Colborne, Lord Portman, the 
Bishop of Norwich, Sir R. H. Inglis, M.P., Mr. B. Hawes, M.P., Mr. 
W. Williams, M.P., Mr. Gally Knight, M.P., Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. 
Baring Wall, M.P., Mr. R. Hodgson, M.P., Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., Mr. W. D. Gillon, Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A., Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, Mr. Basil Montague, Mr. C. R. Cotterell, R.A., Mr. Etty, R.A., 
and Mr. B. Haydon. The great room, in which the ceremony took 
place, was hung round with the works of the students. Prince Albert 
arrived at twelve o’clock, and was received by Mr. Dyce, M.A., the 
Director of the institution. A paper was read by Mr. Dyce, which 
described the school as having this year attained a more complete stage 
in its progress; the students were no longer engaged in the merely 
elementary branches of study which had in the earlier years of the 
school’s formation necessarily occupied their attention. Nine prizes 
were distributed by Prince Albert—one for the best painting of fruit or 
flowers from nature, one for the best model in plaster from flowers or 
leaves, two for original designs of a similar kind in outline, two for 
designs of patterns for calico-printing or paper-staining, two for designs 
for glass-staining or painting in arabesque, and one for specimens of 
lithography. Mr. Cotterell, R.A., bore testimony to the utility of the 





institution, and looked forward to the time when branches of the school | 


should be established throughout England, for female as well as male 
scholars. Mr. Labouchere, who moved the thanks of the meeting to 
Prince Albert, for his attendance, stated that the number of pupils in 
the school is now 135, and in a branch school at Spitalfields 60. Sir 
Robert Inglis seconded Mr. Labouchere’s motion ; which was carried 
amidst loud cheering. Prince Albert replied—* Before leaving the 
room, I beg to thank you for your kindness. It gives me great pleasure 
to see the prosperity of this institution, and I trust that that prosperity 
will be always increasing.” After inspecting the prize drawings, 
Prince Albert took his departure, and the company separated. 


A fracas took place on Wednesday afternoon, in one of the streets, 
between Mr. Sheppard and Captain Fitzroy, the Member for Durham. 
Mr. Sheppard is the gentleman who “ bolted” from Durham because 
the Marquis of Londonderry withdrew his support. Captain Fitzroy, 


who was to have been Mr. Sheppard’s colleague, mentioned the circum- 
stances at the election, in a way that rather surprised and offended his 
friend. It now appears, that Mr. Sheppard demanded a denial of the 
report of Captain Fitzroy’s speech, or “satisfaction.” After this there 
‘was a good deal of playing at cross-purposes, many marchings and 








counter-marchings, which it is not very easy to comprehend. Suffice it 
to say, that Captain Fitzroy’s friends seem to consider that Mr. Shep- 
pard broke an appointment at York, and that a friend of the Captain 
concluded an explanation with a friend of Mr. Sheppard, whose acts 
have since been disavowed; and that Mr. Sheppard has therefore lost 
his claim to satisfaction. On the other side, the allegation is, that Cap- 
tain Fitzroy shrouds himself in technicalities to avoid rendering satis- 
faction ; and that the friend who accepted the explanation is inexpe- 
rienced. Mr. Sheppard renewed his demand on Monday; and receiv- 
ing no answer, on Wednesday he shook a whip over Captain Fitzroy, 
in front of the United Service Club, One side says that the Captain 
knocked him down, the other side denies it; but at all events the by- 
standers interfered ; and now the parties are advertising correspond- 
ences against each other in the daily papers. 





The BProbinees. 

Mr. William Wilberforce, the new Tory candidate for Bradford, in 
the room of Mr. Lister, personally addressed the electors on Saturday. 
He declared that he would urge a change in the existing Poor-law 
which shall give to Guardians the power of granting relief, without 
applying for leave to a distant authority. He would support protection 
to the grower of corn; though he had for years stated his opinion that 
an alteration was required in the present laws. He spoke of Lord 
Ashley’s Factory Bill very indistinctly, but upon the whole seemed to 
be favourable to it. He declared himself opposed to Whigs, Radicals, 
and Chartists ; drawing, however, very precise distinctions in his con- 
demuation of the three classes: he regards the Whigs as dishonest, the 
Radicals as mistaken, and the Chartists as the deluded victims of Whig 
roguery. 

The Kentish Guzette asserts that Sir Thomas Troubridge is to be 
appointed Governor of South Australia; and that Sir George Cockburn 
is likely to be brought forward by the Conservatives as a candidate for 
the boroughs of Sandwich, Deal, and Walmer, in his room. 

By some mistake which has not yet been explained, no return has 
been made for Radnorshire and the borough of New Radnor; so that. 
the Parliament is for the present two Members short of its full comple- 
ment. 

A correspondence between the Home Office and Mr. J. E. Lacon is 
published, in which the latter has advanced a grave charge against the 
Magistrates of the Corporation of Yarmouth. Mr. Lacon, who wrote 
to Lord Normanby three times, asserts that nearly the whole of the 
Yarmouth Police-force resigned their offices on the 28th June last, voted 
for the Ministerial! candidates as unofficial electors on the 29th, and 
reaccepted their offices, on the invitation of the Corporation, on the 30th; 
their salaries being at the same time paid as though they were still on 
duty, though in the interval their places were filled by ninety-five 
Special Constables, who were paid 38/. 10s. Mr. Lacon says that these 
facts had been admitted in a verbal communication, by the Chief 
Magistrate. Lord Normanby refused to interfere. ‘“ With respect to 
your charge of a maleadministration of the borough funds at Great 
Yarmouth,” says Mr. S. M. Phillipps, “the Secretary of State has no 
control over them; and therefore Lord Normanby must refer you to the 
local authorities, with whom the management and application of those 
funds rest.” 


The proceedings of the Conference of Religious Ministers of all de- 
nominations, at Manchester, closed on Friday. The chairman of the 
day was the Reverend Thomas Spencer. He regretted that the Church 
of England had not been represented in the Convention by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin— 

He knew, from a person living in his house, that were it not for being fet- 
tered as he was by the bonds which Churchmen were bound with, he would 
take a conspicuous part in this subject; but, situated as he was, he could not. 
That excellent man said, that if they were in conversation with any one, and 
wanted to know if he were an honest and intelligent person with whom they 
conversed, introduce the subject of the Corn-laws. However, this Conference 
had acted so well, and had got so much respect, that it would not be the last 
conference, unless the Corn-laws were repealed. If they did not wish to see a 
conference in London—if they did not wish to see every minister attended by 
three or four of his congregation—if they did not wish to see Exeter Hall filled 
by five thousand people—they must repeal the Corn- laws. 

Among the speakers on this day was Mr. Thomas Gisborne; who 
appeared as a landowner, to bear testimony against the Corn-laws— 

It was alleged that the Corn-laws were necessary for the protection of the 
farmer. Upon that point he had a personal quarrel with those laws; because 
they did not protect him. He happened to be a large farmer, and occupied 
five hundred acres at the present moment. The Corn-laws were made in order 
to enable the farmers of Lincolnshire and Essex to grow corn for the supply of 
the British people. A price of from 50s, to 70s. was necessary for that pur- 
pose: but he could not grow corn at 60s. or 70s.; if he were to attempt to do 
so in North Derbyshire, he should be ruined. Now, he wanted to know why 
the principle of protection should be applied to the farmers of Lincolnshire and 
Essex and withheld from those of North Derby? Why should the former be 
raised up toa thawing-point whilst the latter were left just below zero? 

After everybody else had done speaking, Mr. George Thompson 
delivered a long valedictory address to the ministers, on the part of the 
Anti-Corn-law League. He vaunted the boldness of the project for 
calling the meeting together: the circular for the purpose was penned 
with a trembling hand and issued with a faltering heart. It had, how- 
ever, sufficed to call together a noble army of seven hundred men, the 
soldiers of Christ. ‘The Conference had promoted a discussion of the 
main question more general and useful than any which had yet taken 
place. Mr. Thompson appealed against the adverse decision of the 
electoral constituency on the subject of the Corn-laws to the decision of 
the meeting: “I think,” he said, “the suffrages by which you have 
been returned to this Parliament are quite as extensive and independent 
as those of many honourable Members.” He read one out of a multi- 
tude of letters which he had received from clergymen in the agricul- 
tural districts, stating that the writers were favourable to the project, 
but that their avowal of their opinions would impair their utility as 
ministers, since it would place them at issue with the influential 
landowners of their several districts; and that the great number of 
farmers were in the like predicament. When Mr. Thompson ceased, 
the Chairman formally dissolved the meeting. 

The Secretaries of the Conference have written a letter to the Morn- 
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ing Chronicle, declaring that any delay in furnishing documents to its 
reporters, of which complaint had been made, was owing to accident 
and the unusual multiplicity of business; at the same time thanking 
the Chronicle for its trouble and expense in sending reporters. 


At Bristol, on Thursday, the Great Western Railway Company held 
their half-yearly meeting. It was resolved to extend the capital of the 
Company by half a million; and a dividend of 1} per cent. was de- 
clared, payable in proportion to the money paid on the shares. 

The merchants and influential men of Brighton have, in a large 
meeting assembled by requisition of the High Constable last Monday, 
so far approved the principle of the floating breakwater invented by 
Captain Taylor, R.N., and lately favourably mentioned at the meetings 
of the British Association, that they have empowered a Committee to 
treat for the laying down of seven sections on the plan, off Brighton, as 
an experiment. ‘The meeting seem confident of success. ‘They have 
promises of aid in funds both from the Railway and the Chain Pier 
Companies. 


A thunder-storm of unusual violence swept over Liverpool on Mon- 
day last. The churches of St. Martin and St. Michael were struck, 
and shattered so much that they must be taken down at once, lest they 
be blown over upon the houses by the winds. ‘The steeple of St. 
Michael’s is 201 feet high: the lightning struck the spire about a quarter 
of the height down from the cross; it then ploughed the masonry till 
it came to the base, tearing out the stones in its progress and splintering 
the strong ribs by which the corners were finished: here it rooted eut 
a mass of masonry and entered the steeple. Some of the stones which 
were burst out have flown over a considerable distance into the streets, 
The church-roof was shattered by the falling masses, but not broken 
through. Chains are now fastened across the streets to keep persons 
beyond the rauge of the steeple if it fall. 


IRELAND. 

The citizens of Limerick assembled on Thursday week, in Swin- 
burn’s Great Room, to address Lord Morpeth, ‘one of the most stead- 
fast and efficient advocates of the rights of the people in Parliament, 
and the only Secretary in whose administration the happiness and liber- 
ties of Ireland have progressed.” In opening the business of the day, 
Mr. William Roche promised that Lord Morpeth should scon oliicially 
revisit Ireland, and then he would do so in the high capacity of Ireland’s 
Viceroy. A resolution was passed inviting him to a public dinner. 

Speaking of Lord Campbell, the Dublin Monitor says—* This learned 
and lucky individual sailed on Thursday for England; having sat io 
the Chancery Court during the protracted period of twenty hours, ex- 
tending over the infinite space of three days! for which labour and 
immense exertion this poor country is doomed to pay him 4,000. per 
anoum during the period of his natural life!” 

The Great Seal is committed to the Chief Baron, Judge Perrin, and 
Baron Richards. 

The Enniskillen Chronicle announces that a correspondence has 
taken place between the Government and Mr. Nixon, High Sheriff of 
Fermanagh, respecting the manner in which he had forwarded the 
election-return to the Hanaper Office, decorated with certain: party em- 
blems and mottoes. Mr. Nixon having refused to give any explana- 
tion, has been relieved, “ at his own request,” from the further duties 
of the office. 

Mr. M. J. O’Connell, the Member for Kerry, has been appointed 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county which he represents in Parliament. 








At the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. 
O'Connell announced a contribution of 100/. from New York. The 
Corn Exchange resounded with cheers. Mr. O’Connell said they did 
well to cheer their American brethren: they had received 400/. from 
Philadelphia, 100/. from Boston, 53/. from Providence, and now 1001. 
from New York. An address accompanying the subscription was then 
read. It was a long thesis on the merits and necessity of Repeal; 
urging the Irish to persevere in their efforts. 


SCOTLAND. 

We are authorized to state that there is no foundation for the ramour 
that Mr. Chalmers intends retiring from the representation of the 
Montrose district of Burghs, in favour of Mr. Hume.—Morning Chro- 
nicle. 

The Dumfries Herald states, that six persons who voted for Captain 
Dalrymple, the Member for Wigtonshire, have been committed to prison 
on a charge of perjury at the late election. 








The following has been put forward as the official declaration of the 
minority in the Commission of Assembly with reference to the extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Commission on Wednesday last— 

“ It is not the intention of those members of the Church who adhere to the 
protestation of Dr. Cook at last General Assembly, to attend the special meet- 
ing of the Commission summoned for the 25th August; that meeting having 
been called without any communication with them, and, as appears from the 
requisition addressed to the Moderator, merely for the purpose of giving effect 
to views already unhappily adopted. The minority, while they adbere to their 
principles, and are firm in their resolution to take the constitutional measures 
necessary for their defence, will not the less regard with interest the proceed- 
ings of the approaching meeting ; in the hope, little as it may seem to be war- 
ranted by appearances, that their opponents, calmly reflecting upon the perni- 
cious and even fatal tendency of their late resolutions, will afford some ground 
for entertaining the expectation that a measure may yet be devised which will 
unite the sincere friends of the Establishment and restore harmony and peace 
to the Church.” 

The suspended ministers of Strathbogie continue to be assisted in 
their ministry by their brethren in the Church from a distance. 





Miscellaneous. 

The Queen held a Privy Council at two o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon, at Windsor Castle. It was attended by Prince Albert, the Lord 
President, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Secretaries of State for the Home, Foreign, and Colo- 
nial Departments, the Master of the Horse, and the Lord Chamberlain. 





Some Colonial and some Church business was submitted to her Majesty 
in Council, for the Royal approval. The Speech on opening the session 
of Parliament was arranged. Mr. Robert Vernon Smith wassworn of 
the Privy Council, and took his seat at the Board. 

A grand dinner was given by Lord Melbourne, on Monday, at his 
official residence in Downing Street, to several Ministerial Peers; the 
company all appearing in Court costume. A similar entertainment was 
given by Lord John Russell, at the Foreign Office, on the same day, to 
Ministerial Members of the Lower House. At each of these dinners 
the Royal Speech was read by the host. 

The Duke of Wellington gave a splendid banquet to a numerous 
circle of his political friends, on Monday, at Apsley House. 

A numerous meeting of Ministerial Members of the House of Com- 
mons was held on Monday, at the Foreiga Office; with whom Lord 
John Russell conferred on the course to be adopted in respect to the 
Address. 

A meeting of the principal leaders of the Conservative party was 
held on Sunday ; at which the course to be pursued on the opening of 
the new Parliament and the communication on the part of the Crown 
was discussed aud settled. 

There was a meeting of Conservative Members of the House of Comj 
mons at Sir Robert Peel’s, on Monday morning: nearly all the Con- 
servative Members were present. 

Several lists of the expected Ministerial appointments have been put 
forth, some of them obviously intended to create a prejudice against 
the new Ministry. ‘The Globe gives the following, which seems a toler- 
ably probable guess, as derived from a correspondent on whose means 
of information 1t can rely— 
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First Lord of _the Treasury and Chan-} Sir R. Peel. 
cellor of the Exchequer ......ccseecseere oa 

Secretary of State, Foreign Offi Lord Aberdeen. 

Dita, Colonial OMi6e vc ccsscocecsccscoceccavcseens Lord Stanley. 


{ Mr. Goulburn, or 


Ditto, Home Oflice.. ) Lord Wharneliffe. 


First Lord of the Admiralty.........cssceeees Sir J. Graham. 

Frog CHENG vies cceccsccesansensersevsdoccceaes Lord Lyndhurst. 
President of Council ..Duke of Wellington. 
WRN Ge Bois csaisccascdsarendecactecaviuccvidueane Lord Ripon. 









Ti I oases isdnsdsaenetickenisannsesennsctaees Lord Ellenborough. 
President of the Board of T Lord Fitzgerald. 
SCLORGRY BB WEEP scisinnsnccvessncasnnventnccenass Sir H. Hardinge. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster........Mr. C. Wyun. 
Master of the Mint ...........cscseccssre ..Lord G. Somerset. 














WHOOGE tate HOT CREG oss sci csceccscasvsesencusedss Lord Lowther. 
Paymaster~ General ........s.ccscceecees cd onteted Sir E. Kuatchbull. 
Secretary for Ireland............000 Lord Eliot. 
Vice-President Board of Trade ............006 Lord Sandon. 
WPentinanter Genera v6 ines acissacscevavscenoncece Lord Wilton. 
Master-General of Ordnance « Sir G. Murray. 
PR VORB ss os cciscccsesevareeasvecssavacaseal Mir. D. Maclean 
Attorney-General............0ssessecceseseeeeeeit W. Follett. 
Solicitor-General ...........0..2006 Sir F. Pollock, 


.. Sergeant Jackson. 


Attorney-General for Ireland... 
..Marquis of Exeter. 


Lord Chamberlain. 


Lord Steward....... .-Lord Liverpool. 
Master of the Horse ive ..Lord Jersey. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Treland...........sseeeeeees Earl of Haddington. 

The following diplomatic appointments are also named with confidence— 
Lord Londonderry..........00000 cessed Ambassador to Paris. 







Ambassador to St Petersburg. 
Sir Stratford Canni Ambassador to Vienna. 

The Globe would seem to be the “ organ” of the new Ministry ; for 
it not only announces its composition, but has also an elaborate pro- 
gramme of the manner of its induction to office. Most part of this ar- 
rangement is matter of course. ‘Lhe Queen will send direct for Sir Ro- 
bert Peel; and the Globe suggests that, in order to save her Majesty the 
pain of a second interview, Sir Robert should at once submit the list of 
the proposed Cabinet “ ready-eut-and-dried” for the Royal approval. 


Sir Charles Bagot. 





Tuesday's Gazette contained another long list of honours and ap- 
pointments conferred. 

The Queen has granted the dignity of a Baronet of the United King- 
dom to the following gentlemen, and the heirs-male of their bodies law- 
fully begotten— 

Henry Dymoke, of Serivelsby Court, in the county of Lincoln. 

Thomas Joseph Tratfurd, of Traiford Park, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster. 

William Lawson, of Brough Hall, in the county of York. 

Charles Tempest, of Broughton Hall, in the county of York. 

Andrew Armstrong, of Gallen Priory, in King’s County. 

William Clay, of Fulwell Lodge, in the county of Middlesex. 

John M‘Tage rt, of Ardwell, in the county of Wigtown. 

Henry Winston Barron, of Bellevue, in the county of Kilkenny. 

George Gerard de Hochepied Larpent, of Roehampton, in the county of 
Surrey. 

Denis Le Marchant, of Chobham Place, in the county of Surrey. 

Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, of St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s Park, in the county of 
Middlesex, and of the Wick, Brighthelmstone, in the county of Sussex. 

John Easthope, of Grove, in the county of Surrey. ‘ 

John Power, of Rocbuck House, in the county of Dublin, and Sampton, in 
the county of Wexford. 

Dr. George Le Fevre, Physician to her Majesty’s Embassy at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, has been created a Knight of the United King- 
dom, by letters-p: tent. 

Rear- Admiral Francis Mason, Companion of the Order of the Bath, 
is made a Knight Commander of ‘he Order. 

The Queen has appointed the Right Honourable Sir Charles Edward 
Grey, Knight, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the islands 
of Barbados, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, and St. Lucia, and their 
dependencies; Lieutenant-Colone] Hamelin Trelawny to be Governor 
of the island of St. Helena; Mr. Somerville William Harcourt Rams- 
bottom to be Secretary and Clerk of the Council and Remembrancer of 
the Court of Exchequer in the island of Barbados; Mr. Benjamin 
Chilley Campbell Pine to be Queen’s Advocate in the colony of Sierra 
Leone; Mr. Francis William Price to be Secretary and Clerk of the 
Crown in the Virgin Islands. The Honourable Charles Spencer Cowper, 
Secretary of Legation at Florence, is to be Secretary of Legation at 
Stockholm; Mr, Andrew Buchanan, First Attaché to the Embassy at 
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St. Petersburg, is to be Secretary of Legation at Florence; Mr. Charles 
Walsingham Turner to be Consul at Mobile. 


Lord Beresford was attacked with spasms on Monday last, and has 
been dangerously ill during the week. 

Theodore Hook is dead. He died of bilious cholera on Tuesday, 
at his cottage in Fulham, in his fifty-sixth or fifty-seventh year. He 
had been for years, if not from its commencement, editor of the John 
Bull. He is well known as the author of several entertaining novels. 
Among a large circle of friends his powers of amusement will be much 
missed. 

A statue of the late William Van Mildert, Bishop of Durham, has 
reached that city from Rome, and will shortly be placed in the Ca- 
thedral of Durham. 

The inhabitants of Cults, in Fifeshire, the native place of Sir David 
Wiikie, have forwarded an address of condolence to the surviving 
brother and sister of that artist, and instituted a subscription for a 
mouument to his memory, to be erected in the parish, 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department has refused to 
comply with Captain Duff's petiticn to the Queen, praying for remission 
of the sentence which he is now undergoing for an assault on a police- 
man, on the ground that it has been proved since sentence was pro- 
nounced that the assau!t was committed by other persons, 

Ir. Feargus O'Connor has obtained his liberation, on medical certi- 
ficate, from York Castle, where he was under sentence of imprisonment 
for eighteen months, for a seditious libel. His term would have ex- 
pired in November next. He refuses to leave his “ ceffiu,” as he terms 
the prison, till the 30ih; when, we presume, he may expect 2 Monday 
muster of his followers to receive him with all the houours, 












! 


The accounts of the harvest do not difier materially from those of 
Jast week: hopeful anticipations again preponderate; but the uncer- 
tainty of the weather still causes apprehension. It is in Ireland that 
there now appears to be the greatest complaint of rain. 








Paris papers of Wednesday have been received, 

One of the most remarkable events which have oecurred in France for 
some time is a public © given to M. Guizot, on Sunday last, at 
Lisieux, for which place he is Deputy. Of 800 National Guards, 600 
assembled to meet him on his arrival; which was announced by a 
salute of artillery. He was escorted to the banquet-hall by a multitude 
of persons. ‘The Mayor presided at the board, and 316 guests sat down 
toit. In proposing M. Guizot’s health, ithe Chairman said that the 
same men who prepared a banquet to the leader of the Opposition on 
the eve of the Revolution of 1850, had a right now to prepare a 
banquet to the King’s Ministcr: they had reason to be proud of having 
given to France such a statesman, whom they had returned a dozen 
times in less than twelve years. 1] 




























M. Guizct reminded his hosts, that 
ten years ago he had explaivcd to them bis political sentiments. At 
that time such a public discussion surprised many: at present it ap- 
peared simple and natural—ouly a strorg proof of the power and pro- 
gress of their institutions. Befure 1830, those institutions had availed in 
the defence of their liberties; since that epoch, they had sufficed to 
preserve the country from anarchy— 

Cali to mind the situation of cur foreign affairs last year; France uneasy 
and excited; Europe uneasy and excited. On both sides much mistrust and 
much irritation, All the apparance of a revolutionary war in perspective. 
Nevertheless, there existed no legitimate 
interest required it, or even rendered it advisable. There existed only a foreign 
policy move or less skilful, more or less furtunate; mistakes and checks; but 
nothing from whence war ought reasonebly to arise. Neither did the true 
wishes any more than the true interests of the country require war. France 
did not desire war, nor did Europe desire it. ud, nevertheless, war appeared 
to he imminent. How did we escape from so critical a position? The King, 
availing himself firnily of ive, changed his Ministry. And at the 
same time faithfully fuli it of the Charter, he brought this im- 
portant question before the entous question of peace or 
war—which, for his part. he : to his opinion, and accord- 
ing to the limits of bis prer Ministry, in its turn, invited 
the most complete and y he Chambers—a discussion so pub- 
lic that many men of sound understanding cousidered it excessive, and con- 
trary to the good customs of gover But under the excitement which 
existed, the most complete publicity was indispensable to enlighten the 
country, and to enable it to jadge the momentous question submitted 
to it with all the facts before it. And, gentlemen, did that course of pro- 
ceeding produce onc of those violent and thouglitless reactions which carrics 
the ideas or conduct of governments or nations trom one extreme to the other ? 
In order to preserve one great national interest, has any other interest been 
sacrificed 2. In repelling the doctrine of war at any price, did the Ministers 
adopt that of peace en any terms, as their adversaries so frequently endea- 
voured to persuade the country? Not in the least: all the interests of the 
country were consulted ana respected—its dignity as well as its prosperity, its 
rth as wellas its repose. 
nee, he said, hud been able to isolate herself—to withdraw from a 
policy of which she did vot approve— without inconvenience to Europe ; 
while within the country itself, a ter put to a very critical posi- 
tion of affairs by a scrupulous adherence to their institutions. The 
events of last year, however, had imposed heavy charges upon the 
peopie—* upon you,” M. Guizot said, always speaking as if he were 
addressing the entire people: some of those charges were temporary, 
and would cease with the occasion; others were permanent, because 
they arose from the necessity of strengthening their military establish- 
ments, too long neglected— 

* Obliged to provide for those ch 
time the necessity of causit e 
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rces, the Administration felt at the same 
e t to be restored to its normal condition ; 
hat is to say, to reéstablisi the balance between the expenditure and public 
receipts. Credit is a powerful but delicate means, which must be resorted to 
carefully. No loan ought to be raised but under extraordinary and pressing 
circumstances, Her ordinary expenditure, the permanent receipts, ought to 
suffice. These are new elementary maxims, which ought to serve as a rule for 
the condnet of every thinking Government. In this situation, what has the 
Minister of Finance done? He has ordered the measures already announced 
and prescribed by the Peers; of which the only objects are—tirst, to insure 
among tax-payers the cqual proportion of the taxation already established ; 
and secondly, to place the Chambers in their future sessions in a condition to 
act with a full acquaintance of the future, for the fair distribution and division 
of t' e public burdens.” 
Nothing could be more legitimate: but strange delusions had been 
propagated among populations whose intelligence was not sufficiently 
advanced in the knowledge of public affairs ; faction had been at work ; 
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the measures were resisted; and from resistance the next step was to 
insurrection. How had these disorders been met? by the simple exe- 
cution of the law, and by the most persevering discussion: precisely at 
that moment, France was covered with electoral bodies, who examined, 
discussed, and approved or blamed the measures of Government. In 
the midst of that universal examination, Government appealed to law 
and reason. In the course of some further remarks on constitutional 
theories, M. Guizot combated the mistake which construed the maxim 
“the King can do no wrong” to mean “the King can do nothing.” 
And he reminded his friends that a representative government was not 
created for the repose of Ministers or the inactivity of good citizens ; 
it was not a mere tent for any one to sleep under. ‘Those who wished 
for order should exert themselves to guard the rights of all branches of 
the constitution. 

The enumeration of the towns which have opposed the survey of 
taxes is not so lengthy this week. Serious disturbances had taken place 
at Lille, bat had been suppressed; and at Niort and Rheims the fiscal 
officers had been obstructed. At Limoges, the survey had been com- 
pleted without hindrance. 

The Temps asserted that the Ministry intended to suspend the survey. 
The Aionitexr contradicts the assertion; which the Temps then limits, 
by saying that the survey would be continued as far as regards the 
registry of doors and wit sand of houses built since the last valua- 


tion. ‘The offices of the 








nps ond the papers that copied its assertion 
had been visited by the police, and the papers seized; but uo legal pror 
ceedings, it was suid, would ensue. 

It is now said to be certain that the Customs Union between Belgium 
and France, if ever it was really in contemplation, has been abandoned. 

The Universal Guzetie of Sintgurd publishes a letter dated Vienna, 
the 14th instant, which states that the finances of the Austrian Govern- 
ment were in a most embarrassed state, and all commercial enterprise 
completely paralyzed. ‘The writer adds, that the public debt amounted 
to 600,000,000 ilorins ; which, for 35,000,000 of inhabitants, makes each 
person to pay 17} florins taxes; whilst in Prussia each person pays only 
9} rixdollars, in Bavaria 12} florins, in Hanover 104, in Saxony 7, and 
in Wurtemberg 9. The public debt in Austria is increasing instead of 
diminishing ; and to preveut total ruin to the country, a complete change 
in its financial system is become necessary. 

The Univers states, on the authority of a letter from Vienna, that a 
serious revolt has broken out in Gallicia amoung the Polish officers and 
sub-oflicers of the Austrian army. 

The King of Prussia has mollified his wrath against the sturdy poli- 








| ticians of Breslau, on whose account he refused to be féted by their 


' excited some effervescence. 


motive for war; no great national | 








fellow citizens: he and his Queen have accepted an invitation from the 
Municipal Council of that city. 

Barcelona letters of the i8th state that Torrados, a Major of Militia, 
who had beeu Seeretary of the Patriotie Society and was the enemy of 
Espartero, had published a manifesto against the Government, which 
The Municipality tried to arrest him, in 
vain. 

The Levant mail brings adviecs from Constantinople to the 7th in- 
stant, and from Alexandria to the same date. ‘The only important 
point in the intelligence is, that there is no mention of the expected in- 
surrection in Syria. 











Last year there were fifieen persons in Belgium above one hundred 
years of age, of whom nine were women. One of these, Maria Theresa 
Mayer, of Antwerp, is 104 years old; two others, Mari Ann Stafsin and 
Catherine Abrinth, of Luxemburg, are above 105 years old. 








POSTSCRIPE 


The great debate in the House of Commons, which has lasted so many 
nights, terminated at a Jate hour this morning, in a division which 
exhibits a larger majority against Ministers than anybody expected— 
a majority of ninety-one. 

Mr. Moncx'ron Miuyegs opened the debate; and insisted that the fitness of 
the men, not of the measures, was the immediate question. Mr. Rennre said, 
that if the agriculturists would take pattern by the manufacturers, and intro 
duce improvements of system and mechanism into their practice, they need not 
be in such fear of foreign competition; and he referred them to the farmers of 
Roxburgh and the Lothians for an example in proof. Mr, WALLAce would 
support any amendment to the Address calling upon the Queen to demand 
that the next Ministry should promise to introduce better measures than their 
predecessors. Mr. Hinpiey asked how over-production could be the cause of 

he existing distress, when the people of this country even are not fully clothed ? 
he had heard of a weaver who had not bought a coat for eleven, and another 
for fifty years. Mr. Wicney did not think that there would be much 
difference between the present and the next Ministry. Mr. Hawes defended 
Mr. Baring’s financial arguments. Last year, when Mr. Baring proposed 
to add new taxes, he was supported by the Opposition, and complimented 
for his energy: now that he proposes to lighten the popular burdens, 
honourable gentlemen vote want of confidence!—a proof that the people 
will have to repent the change to another Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He did not believe that Sir Robert Peel’s Government of coalition and com- 
promise could stand; but at any rate, he would rather have Sir Robert himself 
as sole dictator, than such adiscordant Government. Captain PoLnriir quoted 
Lord John Russe!l’s writing against his practice. Mr. Morcan Jonn O'Con- 
NELL threatened Sir Robert with Ireland, and the bad impression that some of 
his new appointments must produce. Mr. Curistmas anticipated glory for 
Sir Robert Peel in overcoming the resistance of an unscrupulous Opposition. 
Mr. Virvrers attributed the silence of the Tories on the Corn-laws to Sir 
Robert Pecl’s dread of producing disgust and division among his own sup- 
porters. He reproached them with having been returned on the strength of 
friendship for Chartists. He agreed with Mr. Roebuck as to the injury 
which Ministers had done themselves by their shortcomings ; but they had also 
suffered for doing right: they had been injured in England by their Poor-law 
and by their government of Ireland; for Mr. O'Connell was right, though he 
exaggerated, in saying that there was a prejudice in England against that 
country; and many hailed the return of Lord Stanley to power because he would 
“ put down the Irish.” Mr. Villiers quoted a mass of statistical details illustrating 
the distress which prevails in all the chief employments throughout the kingdom, 
He believed that Sir Robert Peel had the power to change the present system 5 
and upon his choice, of change or not, would depend his support or opposition 
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from the country. Lord Francis Ecerton said that Mr. Cobden seemed to 
have made out that the deterioration in the condition of the people was pre- 
cisely cotemporaneous with the Whig rule. Sir Robert Peel’s treatment of 
Ministerial plans while he was in Opposition,—Nullum tetigit quod non orna- 
vit,—made it inevitable that he should be chosen as the next Premier, and jus- 
tified the confidence of the country without any formal declaration of his plans. 
The defeat of Lord Morpeth in Yorkshire proved that neither private charac- 
ter nor public worth and talent could redeem the character of the Ministry in 
the eyes of the people. Mr. O’'ConneEct was weary of experiments with the 
poor, but wished the House would try them with bread. He passed _an eulo- 
gium upon the conduct of the Whigs and a diatribe on that of the Tories, es- 
pecially in respect of Ireland. Sir Roperr Pers consoled himself under Mr. 
O'Connell's vituperation by the reflection that he had bestowed infinitely worse 
upon the “ base and bloody” Whigs: the honourable gentleman had rendered 
his praise and blame cqually valuable. Sir Robert bricfly despatched the 
earlier portions of the Address, about which there was no difference of opinion ; 
regretting by the way the omission of any allusion to the United States, be- 
cause it scemed to indicate that there was nothing satisfactory to say. He 
bad always been and still was friendly to the principles of Free Trade, and 
he had supported Mr. Huskisson in 1825: he did not object to the recom- 
mendation in the Speech that they should consider the application of the 
principle of protection, but he objected that it was put forward as a means of 
solicitation in favour of three particular measures. Now his opposition to 
those measures was justified by facts—to the Timber-duties by the state of 
Canada; to the Sugar-duties, by the remembrance of Cuban slavery and the 
increasing supply from our own colonies. With respect to the Corn-laws, he still 
adhered to the sliding-seale; but réserved to himself the power to alter the de- 
tails. Had he stated his views on those details, however, a yeneral attempt would 
have been made to discredit them with the public. Sir Robert concluded 
along speech by admitting the difficulties of his position: but he would not 
add to them by a degrading submission. Upon his own opinions he would act. 
If, for instance, his retention of oflice depended upon his deferring to the High 
Church feelings developed in the werk of an honourable friend of his, the day on 
which he gave up that power he should feel ten times happier, ten times prouder, 
than on the day of taking office. If he accepted power, it should be with the 
free exercise of his own opinion: he should relinquish it the moment he had 
not the confidence of the House and of the people. Lord Jonn Russeut ob- 
served, that throughout four nights’ debate on want of confidence in the Mi- 
nistry, no cause had been shown for that want of confidence: if Ministers 
enjoyed the confidence and support of the Sovereign, those who brought for- 
ward a motion like the present were bound to give their reasons for doing so. 
The present Ministry could be charged with no failure in any leading point of 
their policy: abroad that policy was successful; in Canada rebellion had been 
suppressed; at home the people were quiet and loyal. With respect to the 
Appropriation-clause, they had acted for the best in regard to Ireland herself; 
and Mr. O'Connell had said that the people of that country were not so 
anxious about it as they had been. He feared that Sir Robert would be obliged 
to surrender Ireland into the hands of an exasperated minority. Those of 
great political purity, who censured Ministers for not going far enough, might 
be asked how they could act against their conscientious convictions? He was 
not so blind as not to know that they had not conciliated their more ardent 
supporters or the Conservatives; but he would cling to his henest opinions, 
and say, “ welcome the consequences.” Lord John defended the fixed Corn- 
duty ; and complained of the misrepresentations with which Ministers had 
been assailed respecting the Poor-law and the Church. 
The House then divided; when the numbers were 












For the Ministerial Address 269 
For the Amendment... . 360 
91 





Majority against Ministers .. 

Early in the evening, Mr. SuarmMaNn Crawrorp gave notice that he 
should move the addition of a paragraph to the Address, attributing the 
distress to the people not being properly represented, and undertaking 
that the House should consider the suffrage with a view to conferring 
on the working-classes their just right. Mr. Mark Pairs presented 
the petition of the Manchester Conference against the Corn-laws, signed 
by between 600 and 700 ministers. And petitions were presented 
against the election-returns for Wigan, Rutland, and Harwich. The 
House adjourned at three o'clock. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Ernron, the Lord High Steward 
of the Household, read the following answer to the Address voted on 
Tuesday night— 

“ It gives me satisfaction to find that the House of Lords is deeply sensible 
of the importance of the considerations to which I directed its attention in re- 
ference to the commerce and revenue of the country, especially to the laws 
which regulate the trade in corn. 

“ In advising this course, I was only actuated by an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the interests and welfare of all classes of my subjects. 

“ Being always anxious to attend to the advice of my Parliament, I will take 
into immediate consideration the other important matters contained in your 
address.” 

The Marquis of Normanby proceeded with the second reading of 
the Buildings Regulation Bill, the Borough Improvement Bill, and the 
Drainage of Towns Bill, which have been reintroduced this session. 
And the Lorp Caancettor reintroduced the Administration of Justice 
Biil, the County Courts Bill, and the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill. 

The Earl of Wincutsea asked for the correspondence of Mr. Lacon 
with the Home Office, on the subject of the Police voting at the Yar- 
mouth election. ‘The Marquis of Normansy assented. It was true, 
he said, that the Police had resigned before the election and had been 
reappointed after it; but they were not disqualified by law from voting ; 
they had tendered their own resignations, and they had received no 
salary while out of office. 


Last night’s Gazetie announces some more small honours and appoint- 
ments. Sir Howard Douglas, K.C.B., and Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B., 
are made Knights Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. Mr. Thomas 
de Grenier de Fonblanque is appointed Consul-General in Servia; and 
there are some other Foreign and Colonial appointments. 

At the special meeting of the Commission of Assembly of the Scottish 
Church, on Wednesday, a string of resolutions was passed, reasserting 
the policy which the majority in the Assembly have pursued, but closing 
with one which is curious in its determinations: the Commission re- 
solve to seek a conference with the minority who protested against their 
proceedings at the previous meeting, to try to induce them to recon- 
sider their present position ; and besides “ to take measures for bringing 
the principles and privileges of this Church, as well as the dangers 
which may threaten her, before the Government, the Legislature, and 
the country at large, by deputations, public statements, meetings, and 











such other methods as may appear expedient.” A Committee was ap- 
pointed to carry these resolutions into effect. 


The Paris papers of Thursday state that the King and Queen of the 
3elgians arrived at the Chateau d’Eu on Tuesday evening. M. Guizot 
had been mobbed at Caen, where he staid a night on his way to Paris. 
The riot was at once suppressed. The Paris Municipal Council have 
decided that the survey of taxes is legal. 


MONEY MARKET. 

: : Stock Excuanoe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The operations of the week have not been more extensive than ordinary ; and 
although the settlement of the Consol account occurred yesterday, this occurs 
rence did not (as is usually the case) give rise to any fluctuation or transactions 
of importance. ‘There was, however, a demand for money, and the eontinuas 
tion, or premium paid by the speculators for carrying over ‘Stock to the October 
account, was from g to 4 percent. Under these circumstances the prices of all 
the current varieties of Stock were depressed in the course of yesterday ; when 
the lowest prices were reached, the decline was to the extent of } per cent. ag 
compared with the closing prices of last week: there has been an improvement 
in prices today, and the quotations are } in advance of those of yesterday ; the 
market gave way for a moment, but recovered again immediately, and closes at 
the highest price. The premium on Exchequer Bills has advanced, in the ex- 
pectation that one of the first measures of the new Government will be an exe 
tensive funding, and the premium upon these Securities, which had fallen to 12s., 
has since been as high as 17s., and closes at from 15s. to17s. The Foreign Ex- 
changes have risen both on Tuesday afternoon and today, and the improvement 
in the rates on Paris, Hamburg, and Holland, may be fairly quoted at } per cent. 
‘The purpose of the large drafts on Paris for American account, to which we 
alluded in cur last, has not transpired; but the impulse given to the exchanges 
by the operation has been fully supported, as will be seen by our notice of their 
improvement 

Some proceedings at the Mansionhouse on Wednesday, relative to the 
London Glass Company, afford us an opportunity of repeating our often-reite- 
rated caution as to the danger incurred by heedlessly engaging in Joint Stock 
Companies. It is truly lamentable to sce the readiness with which the public 
adopt any statement finishing with the promise of an ample dividend: thus in 
the present case, the prospectus stated that so great loss was incurred by the 
breakage of glass sent to London from the Tyne, that great profit would arise 
under that head alone by conducting the manufactory in London; while it ig 
well known that the reason of the inferiority of the London as compared with 
the Tyne glass, arises from the inability of the London manufactures suffi- 
ciently to prolong a certain part of the process, the annealing, on account of 
the extreme dearness of fuel in London as compared with Newcastle, and that 
the percentage of breakage is quite inconsiderable. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been as limited as in the English 
Funds. There has, however, been a trifling demand for the Non-dividend Stocks; 
Columbian, Mexican, and Spanish Active, being quoted at slightly improved 
Columbian have today been done at 203, Mexican at 264, and Spanish 
at 20}. Chilian Bonds are also in request; and after being at 71, are today 
at about 69 to 70. The Northern European Stocks are without material 
variation, as are the Portuguese Securities ; and we do not believe that a single 
yargain has occurred in any description of Portuguese Stock since our last. 

‘Lhe Great Western Railway Shares have been depressed as low as 12 pre~ 
mium, it having become known that at the meeting held yesterday at Bristol 
a proposal for raising an additional 500,0002. would be brought forward. The 
price has, however, since improved, and is today 14 to 15. A dividend of 14 
per cent. has been declared upon the Shares for the half-year just ended. The 
other current varieties of Shares are nearly as in our last: there is evidently a 
much greater disposition to purchase these securities than has for some time 
existed. 

We omitted in our first edition of last week to give our usual notice of the 
liabilities and assets of the Bank of England; and though it appeared in our 
last edition, we now repeat it. ‘This account appeared in due course, in the 
Gazette of the 20th instant. As compared with the last statement, there is 
an increase in the Circulation to the extent of 407,000/, in the Deposits to the 
amount of 210,000/., in the Securities to the amount of 737,000/, while the 
amount of Bullion has diminished by 64,0002. Nothing can be more strikingly 
illustrative of the injurious effects of the Corn-laws upon our commercial and 
monetary system, than the fact, that during the last three years, when our 
harvests have been below the average, the drain of bullion has commenced as 
soon as it has become evident that an importation of foreign corn would be re= 
quired to supply the deficiency of our own production. Thus, in 1839, the 
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amount of bullion in the Bank in the month of July was 3,785,0U0/, and it conti- 











prices. 





| nued to diminish till November, when it fell to 2,545,0002. In 1840, the highest 


return was in August, when the amount reached 4,560,000/.; and in the De- 
cember of that year it had fallen to 3,511,000 The highest average of the 
present year was that of last month, viz. 5,170,0002 The drain has already 
begun, and it is impossible to say when it will end. 
Satrurpay, Twetve o’ Crock. 

Prices are firmer this morning, Consols for Money being quoted at 89}; 
while there are buyers for Account at 897. All the other current varieties are 
at an advance of } upon the closing prices of yesterday. Bank Stock is 169, 
and India Stock 247; while the premium upon Exchequer Bills is 1s. lower., 
being 14s. tol6s. In the Foreign Market, prices are the same as yesterday, 
without any transactions of importance. ‘here is, however, some activity in 
the Railway Shares: Brighton being 4} discount; Blackwall, 10 discount; 
ditto New Shares 3} $ premium; Great Western, 144 to 15} premium; and 
South Western 52} to 535 per Share. The others fully support yesterday’s 
prices; and there seems a continuance of the demand for this description of 
security, to which we have before adverted. 













3 per Cent. Consuls ..e.se.0e0 899 4 | Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 203 4 
Ditto tor Ace eves 893 90 Danish 3 per Cents 2... ee 294 

3 per Cent. { . 84 Z Dutch 2¢ per Cents. cocee GOMES 

3t per Cent, Ditto.. 983 9 Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd. 26 

New 5} per Cents... - 934 3 Portuguese Kegency 5 per Cts. 29} 304 
Sank Stock.... 169 Ditto New 5 per Cents. 1$41.. 254 $ 
Exchequer Bills . 14 16pm Ditto 3 per Ceuts ...cereeees 17% 18t 
India Stock ...... +, a Russian 5 per Cents..... «26 11415 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.....+6- 67 + Spanish (Active) ..coesscoo. 203 % 


Belgian Sper Cents......+6.. 1023 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Aug. 24th, Zenobia, Owen, from Bengal ; 25th, Broxborne- 
bury, Burnett, from ditio; and Martin Luther, Swau, from Singapore; 26th, Mark 
Palmer, Palmer, from Mauritius; aud 27th, Himalaya, Parr, from Bengal. At 
Deal, 27th, Imanm of Muscat, , from ditto. Off Swanage, 26th, Thomas Blyth, 
Hay, from Mauritius. At Liverpool, Aug. 23d, Pandora, Cothay, from Ceylon; 
Aug. 24th, Mars, Roper, from Bengal; Aug. 26th, Lancaster, Jefferson ; and Wave, 
Scollay, irom Bombay. At Greenock, 26th, W. Bayley, Jeffries, from Mauritius. At 
St. Helena, previous to 10th July, Arab, Hedges; Mammon, Peltrie; Sabine, Ardis- 
son; and Champion, Cochrane, from Bomb Henry Tanner, Bissett; Niagara, 
Champion; aud Birman, Clelland, from Bengal; aud Fairy Queen, Cousens, from 
Ceylon. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 20th, Duke of Argyll, Webb, for Bengal; 24th, 
Bombay, Furley, for Bombay ; 25th, Scotia, Campbell, from Bengal; aud 26th, 
Windsor, Nesbitt, for ditto. From Liverpool, 19th, Prince of Waterloo, Williamson, 
for Bengal; 22d, Iris, Fisher, for ditto; and 23th, Caledonia, Lawson, for Bombay. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROXIMATE PREMIER—SECOND SITTING. 
Tue writer who differed with us last week about Sir Ronert 
Pees and his prospects has sent us a second Jetter. Our esteemed 
correspondent seems to have been rated by his party for the too 
great fairness which he showed before ; a sin not chargeable against 





his present production. He passes into another key, but without 
modulating; and the mind is startled by the abruptness of the 
change and harshness of the discord. x 


“TI think in your comments on my last letter you misapprehended 
my notion of your hopes of good government from Sir Ropert PEEL. 
I never once argued on the supposition that you or any one else ima- 
gined that he was to change his principles, and become what Liberals 
would cal! a Liberal Minister. I described with some minuteness the 
course which I conceive that you expect him to take, when I described 
the policy of what I called a Minister of Concession. I described such 
a Minister as being neither an open deserter from the Tory party nor 
a Liberal in disguise, but as one ‘whose sympathies are with the 
few,’ who is ‘jealous of the advance of popular power, and of the adop- 
tion of new principles of government’; whose ‘ purpose’ is ‘ to yield 
only to necessity, and to concede as little and as late as possible.’ I de- 
scribed him, however, as one pursuing these objects with temper and 
prudence ; as not shaping his policy according to the violent passions 
and antiquated prejudices of his party, but endeavouring by timely 
concession of what cannot much longer be upheld to conciliate public 
opinion, and keep together the great bulk of the present system of pri- 
vileges. What other course can PEL pursue, if he is to give us those 

ractical good measures which you lead us to expectfrom him? A 
Tory Minister must be one of two things—he must be either au Ultra- 
Tory, a Minister of mere resistance, governing by the aid of mere 
aristocratical influence, and the few Tory prejudices that yet prevail in 
the great mass of the electoral body, and fearlessly doing violence on 
most points to public opinion; or he must be what I call a Minister of 
Concession, and pursue the course which I have described. The Duke 
of BucktncHam Is a kind of man to take the first of these courses; a 
course in which I believe in my conscience that a majority of the Tory 
party in both Houses would like to follow a Minister, if it could find 
one capable of leading them ready to take such a course. I don’t be- 
lieve Pern or any other of the rational leaders of the Tory party are 
inclined to attempt any such folly. A Minister, however, who will not 
take it, must inevitably be a Minister of Concession. He may pursue 
his course with more or less skill, and more or less consistency: he 
may get more or less credit by appearing to originate what he is com- 
pelled to adopt; or he may subject himself more or less to the ignomi- 
nious imputation of being the shuttlecock of contending opinions and 
the instrument of other men’s purposes. But whether he play his part 
ill or well, whether he succeed or fail, his policy will still be that of 
concession to Popular interests and Liberal opinions. You make Pee. 
outa Minister of Concession, as I do: only, it appears to me, that 
you think it requires very little skill and consistency to play sucha 
part ; that any man may at a moment’s notice take it upon him, provided 
that he is in the humour to be sufficiently pliable, and let a Liberal Op- 
position squeeze good measures out of him. I, on the contrary, main- 
tain that such a course requires great skill, great foresight, great steadi- 
ness, and great bolduess in the man who takes it; and that Peet, having 
none of these qualities, will enter on such a course doubtfully, conceive 
it imperfectly, execute it feebly, and fail in it before he achieves any of 
those practical results which you expect at his hands, 

“In my last I attempted to show from the whole of PrEt’s past life 
that he is deficient in the qualities of a man of action; that great as may 
be his merits as a debater, he has none of the higher and more essential 
qualities of a statesman. I thought it necessary to go back to his past 
career, because people seem too apt to forget the great warning which it 
gives us respecting his future conduct. [rom what he has done before, 
I think we may foresee where, and how, and why he will fail. But lam 
not left merely to such inferences from ‘general character and bygone 
blunders. When I maintain against you that he will not have the 
success, and not do the practical good that you anticipate, I am strength- 
ened in my conviction, by seeing that he is even now exhibiting the 
faults which I impute to him; that he has already begun a course of 
blunders similar to what I expect of him; and that he is steering 
straight upon the rocks which are before him. He has already ina great 
measure put it out of his power to take the course which it would be 
best for him to take, and which I have no doubt he would be inclined 
to take. Ihave no doubt that his wish is to make great concessions to 
— opinion ; that he has some vague purpose of doing so. But mark 

is recent career ; and see how not only has he taken no steps towards 
enabling himself to do so, but how on all the great matters on which 
concession will be required of him, he comes into power pledged to 
some of the worst violences and bigotries of his party. He comes in, 
for instance, pledged to Sir Roperr Incuis’s Church-extension. No 
one supposes that he will keep this pledge: but think of the foresight 
of a man who, with power actually in his grasp, has, by voting for such 
@ monstrosity as that, subjected himself to the imputation of having 

ven this dishonest vote for the temporary purposes of opposition! 

ut take stronger cases still: take the great difficulties of Government 
at the present moment—Ireland and Free Trade. I suppose, if he 
has a notion of preserving the public tranquillity as well as his own 
power for twelve months, that he means to govern Ireland in a spirit of 
concession and moderation. And how does he come in? With Lord 
Srantey for his colleague, and Lord Srantey’s Registration Bill for 
his first practical measure! Why, you see as well as I do, that such 
@ measure implies a policy of fierce defiance, provocation, and coercion 
in Ireland, from the outset. No concession, no moderation, is com- 
patible with that: and if once an Irish conflict begins on that ground, 
we may bid adieu to every hope of practical good, seeing that Parlia- 
ment will be an arena for Irish braw!s while such a bill is passing and 
until it is repealed. Lastly, take Sir Ronert’s course on the Corn- 
laws: a man of common foresight would have seen long ago the neces- 
sity of ultimate concession, and consequently the necessity of taking 
such grounds in opposition to the Ministerial plan as would admit of 














creditable concession hereafter. On the contrary, he has committed 
himself to the very worst principle of the present Corn-laws ; and, come 
what may, he cannot hereafter give up that worst principle without 
convicting himself either of the most culpable inconsistency, or of a 
want of foresight almost as culpable. He has so taken his ground, that 
he cannot hereafter admit of any useful change in the Corn-laws, 
without being guilty of a very naked apostacy, or very transparent 
shuffiing. All this, I ‘clieve, springs from mere want of foresight. 
He thought when he took his course, that the landed interest would 
give him a majority and office. He has got his majority, and will have 
office in a week: and he is pledged to a principle which no power that 
office or majority can give him, will enable him to uphold. He won’t 
concede: he has not the moral courage to play over again the game of 
Catholic Emancipation. He won't take the bold course of resistance; 
look on unmoved at distress, use his majority to impose new taxes, 
and raise 2 yeomanry to quell complaint and collect his revenue. He 
will do neither; but invent some middle course of hesitating between 
concession and resistance—that is, blunder somehow, and fail. 

“A Minister who means to concede must enable himself to do so by 
acquiring a perfect mastery over his own adherents. No man (except, 
perhaps, Mr. Pirr) ever made himself so necessary to a party ; and no 
man, at the head of a party, ever acquired so little of its confidence as 
Sir Roserr Peet. Suspected of treachery, even before he commits it, 
he possesses little of the influence that would induce his unwise and ram- 
pant followers to accept at his hands the reforms which he may judge 
to be necessary peace-offerings to public opinion. ‘The Duke of Ricu- 
MOND’s speech on Tuesday was a sample of the feeling entertained 
towards him by many of his own party ; andit is probable that he has 
received many a private intimation similar to that given by his Grace, to 
the effect that those who bring him into power are ready to turn him out 
again on the first indication that be gives of abandoning their interests, 

“ 4 great error, which he seems now to be on the point of commit- 
ting, must in part be attributed to his uneasy position with his own 
party. A Minister in his position, who is not popular with the mass of 
his couutrymen either on account of his general political principles or 
his past career, must count much on earning general support and good- 
will by the efficiency of his Administration and the abilities of the 
persons to whom he intrusts the great offices of his Government. In 
Sir Ropert’s case this is particularly necessary, on account of the ex- 
cessive unpopularity of some of those who must necessarily be his 
colleagues. Indeed, according to the ordinary party notions of a kind 
of aggregate strength made up by the individual iniluence of the 
various members of a Cabinet, PeeL’s Cabinet will only be a drawback 
on himself, and he would be strongest if he could govern without any 
colleagues at all. As his colleagues bring him no popularity—con- 
ciliate towards him no masses of public opinion—it is essential that they 
should at any rate have special fitness for their particular offices; so 
that their administrative merits shall to a certain extent make up for 
their political unpopularity. Now, if we are to believe common report, 
and the very confident statements of the Zimes, we are to have a 
Cabinet imposed on Sir Roperr by the ordinary necessities of his 
party, and men thrust into their offices on any ground but that of selec- 
tion for any especial fitness for them. 

“In the first place, there is to be what I may call a principle of Re- 
storation. Office is to be got by a claim of ancient possession; and 
whatever post a Tory once held, he is to be held to have a claim to be 
put into again. Thus, they say, we are to have Lord LynpHurRsT as 
Chancellor. He is now eleven years older than when he was last in 
that office, and illness has broken him even more than age. He was 
never in his best days a good Chancellor; for even bis great legal acu- 
men and eminently judicial cast of mind were inadequate in that office 
to compensate for his want of Chancery law, coupled with his indo- 
lence ; and now he has in addition the rust of nearly seven years’ cessa- 
tion from all legal business whatsoever. And yet he is to be Chancellor 
again, though it seems physically impossible for him to hold his office 
six months, and though this is of all offices the one in which it will be 
most difficult as well as most essential for a Tory Ministry to present a 
successor who may be decently compared with his predecessor: and 
this simply because he had it before, and because, therefore, it will be 
possible to stave off for a few months a rupture with Sucpen. Lord 
STANLEY is to have the Colonial! Office; in which, of all the offices of 
the Government, except the Foreign and the Irish, his peculiar faults 
are likely to render him the most mischievous to his country and his 
party, because that was the last office he happened to hold. Here, too, 
the man who is to be replaced is Lord Joun Russe.1, who has won 
golden opinions from men of all parties by his administration of the 
Colonies; and he is to be replaced by a man whose proverbial indis~ 
cretion and want of temper make every Colonial Tory shudder with 
apprehension. ‘The Irish Lord-Lieutenancy is to be given to Lord 
Happrnerton, because he held it for six months in ’35; though his 
name is associated with nothing but the Orange flag which waved over 
his head in the Theatre. I cannot suppose that Lord CANTERBURY is 
really to be sent out to replace Lord Syp—NuAM in Canada; but it is 
but too probable that that office too will be given to satisfy some worn- 
out Tory, whose only claim to employment is the having exhibited his 
incapacity in office before the Reform Bill. ‘There is nothing that Sir 
Rogert Peer should avoid more than the semblance of the restoration 
of the old Tory Ministry. Whatever may be the strength of the Con- 
servative party, there is no attachment among any class of men to the 
recollections of old Tory Ministries. Sir Roperr should try to keep 
them out of sight, and prevent their being awakened by the reappear- 
ance of his ancient colleagues in their former places. - 

“ Nor does it appear to me that Sir Robert is prepared to exhibit 
any of that firmness in resisting the unreasonable claims of powerful 
members of his party, which is so essential in his position. The sen- 
sible and moderate portion of the world are startled at the idea of seeing 
the Duke of BuckincHam in the Cabinet. Then what does all this. 
controversy about the “tainted” mean, except that certain powerful 
and idle Tory noblemen, whose extravagance has rendered salary ne- 
cessary to them, and who are fit for no office requiring capacity or in- 
dustry, are pressing him to thrust them into some of those easy offices 
about the Court, in which their immoralities happen to render it rather 
indelicate to putthem? We hear of a host of ex-officials and ex-diplo- 
matists who expect a provision to be made for them in Colonial Govern- 
ments and other important appointments, for which they have no 
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earthly qualification. Sir RopertT PEEL is placed, in this respect, ina 
position of peculiar difficulty. He has to gratify the expectations of all 
of his party who have been ten years out of office, as well as of those 
who have been ten years working in Opposition. But if he has not the 
firmness to grapple with this difficulty, and in his arduous enterprise 
secure himself the aid of the hest men whom his party can supply, he is 
no man for his position. I think all present indications of his intentions 
in this respect show that he wiil do wrong, and will consequently fail. 

“ Here, afier all, is a very speedy test of the accuracy of my anticipa- 
tions of Sir Roserr PErEv’s course and fitness for his position. In a 
week we shall have the ist of his appointments. If his Ministry is a 
mere Restoration—if he surrounds himself by incompetent men—if he 
wastes the competence at his command by putting fit men in unfit 
offices—you will, I think, be brought round to my beliefthat Peer has 
learnt aid forgotten nothing in Opposition, and that his Ministry will be 
a mere revival of a Tory Ministry, and give us mere Tory measures. 
If he avoids this rock, and shows sagacity and courage in the choice of 
his colleagues and subordinates, I shall have hopes for the country, and, 
I hope, be able to dissemble my despair for my party.” 








In the main, this letter is a series of assumptions, or a practical 
disregard of the reality of things. In the first place, our esteemed 
correspondent has read the Specta‘or rather through the spectacles 
of his party prejudices and fears than by the light of his reason. 
The: Spectuior never held out great hopes from Peet's disposition ; 








never painted him in such flattering colours as those of our corre- | 


spondent’s letter of last week. Quite the contrary. 


upon more than one occasicn, a survey of his position, and pointed | 


out the gain that would accrue to himself and Conservative prin- 
ciples from a course of action in aceordance with the nature of 
time and circumstances, whilst we predicted an uneasy seat and 
an eventual fall by adopting any other. But we have never held 
out any distinct hopes that he would take this course, and we have 
never denied the difficulty of his position. 
affirmed it in express terms. After reviewing the position of parties, in 
a late paper on “ the Government and the Country,” we observed— 

“ Under average circumstances, therefore, Sir Robert might calculate upon 
acertain tenure of office for the next Parliament, if he confined himself to 
little more than carrying on the government; if he actively applied himself to 


We took, | 


On the contrary, we | 





mature and carry those measures which have no relation to party politics, his | 


tenure of office might endure for his life. 
compelled to action.” — Spectator, 31st July 1841. 


It may be said that a certain degree of character is necessary to | 1 eve! < h 
; the hypothesis of our correspondent, based upon some facts which 


enable a man to see what is for his own interest to do, and to do 
it. This is no doubt true; but we may suppose that the man who 
is confessedly ai the head of the House of Commons—whom our cor- 
respondent himself, when writing last weck in the natural key, made 
out to be really a better man than any in the existing Ministry, and 


whom the country admits without question to be the only known | 


man fitted for the post of Premier—has that certain degree of cha- 
racter. Ifthis be assumption, it is not greater assumption than 
our correspondent falls into, when, by implication, he denies 
“‘oreat skill, great foresight, great steadiness, and great bold- 
ness,” to Sir Roserr Pern; for we think that facts dis- 
prove three-fourths of this negation. To raise a minority 
of 150 to a majority of 360, shows “great skill”; especially 
when the party to be raised was a party so hated as 
the Tories were, and so hot-headed as some of them have showed 
themselves. Sir Rospert Peex displayed “ great foresight” when 
he warned his party that “the battle must be fought in the 
Registration Courts”: it was the exact thing—neither more nor 
less. ‘‘ Great steadiness” he has displayed in the caution and Fabian 
character of his Opposition tactics, despite of the eagerness of his 
party, the taunts of opponents, and some baits that might have 
tempted a person without steadiness. Even “ boldness” he dis- 
played, when he coolly pushed aside the opinion of the Duke of 
Wen.inaton and the Conservative Peers upon the Canadian 
Union Pill. However, we have considerable doubts as to his ha- 
bitual steadiness and boldness. Had we not, we should never 
have doubted about him—described him as “ beset by difficulties,” 
and pointed out upon more than one occasion the possibility of his 
failing to obey the necessities of his position, and that the Liberal 
party might soon be set up again through his failings. 

Had we, however, been the friends of Sir Ropertr Peet, instead 
of critics upon his position, we might have assumed these qualities 
in him, with quite as much justice as our correspondent assumes 
the non-existence of certain qualities in the teeth of facts. Time 
and circumstances change all men, and in one particular they have 
changed Perr. When Tierney, Cannine, and Brovenam were 
in the House, his estimation as a debater was scarcely higher than 
third-rate. Now he is admitted to be the first. If time, opportu- 
nity, and the responsibility of position, have worked this change in 
his intellectual character, some change may have taken place in his 
morale. But this is the point to be proved by experiment; as we 
have all along stated in effect, if not always in terms. 

One attribute, however, Sir Ronert Peer’s Cabinet will possess 
whilst it lasts, which is wanting in the Whig—it will have a real 
Prime Minister. Lord Mrtsourne’s Government is one of de- 
partments—himself a mere Mayor of the Palace: its positive poli- 
tical character, such as it is, has probably been derived from Lord 
Joun Russert. No one looks to Lord Mensourne: if he is 
asked about any thing that his Government is doing, he never 
knows, but he will inquire. With Sir Ronert Pee the case will 
be different: on him, and on him alone, will the country fix its 
vigilant regard ; from him will the account be exacted. With the 
responsibility, he must acquire much of the influence and power of 
aman practically at the head of affairs; and, difficult as it may 
be, it is yet possible that we shall see something like effective dis- 
cipline in his Administration. 


3ut he is beset by difficulties and | 





There are subordinate points in our correspondent’s letter, also 
built upon assumptions, which only invite a passing remark. It 
escapes him, that if Peer be so weak a person as he asserts, what 
must those be whom he has displaced under every disadvantage ? 
The Opposition vote for Church-extension and the support of 
Lord Stanxey’s Bill do not “ pledge” Sir Ronert to bring forward 
or even to support those measures as Premier. A wider survey 
would have taught our friend, that Ais party in office had dropped 
many things they had mooted in Opposition, without difficulty. 
The mere theory of the sliding scale is not the worst feature of the 
Corn-laws: it is the jump, not the slide, which is so objectionable ; 
a fixed duty might be as bad as a variable one; the nature of the 
duty is the point in both cases. The statement respecting Lord 
Lyxpuurst is perhaps trifling; but trifling as it is, it is not strictly 
accurate: Lord Lyxpnurst was in full work at the Exchequer 
within these seven years; discharging his judicial duties in a way 
that drew much business from other Courts, which we believe 
Lord Antncer speedily lost. As to Pgegr’s appointments, we shall 
judge of them when we know what they are: but both his Ministerial 
and Household appointments were distinctly pointed out by us, 
a month ago, as a means by which he could “very soon destroy 
himself.” It is possible that once, ‘within a fortnight, he may give 
the Movement a lift and Conservatism a blow; but we will not 
predict that future as certain which is only probable, or say a 
thing is sure till we see it is so. Neither had the discontent of 
some of his party escaped us; but we said he was “ now strong 
enough to afford to offend.” There is perhaps no occasion to give 
a political congé to the Duke of Ricumonp, but if the Premier allow 
a Lennox to touch a penny of the public money, or to advance a 
single step in any public employment, he will show himself not 
only devoid of “ boldness,” but devoid of spirit and policy. When 
this Anti-Corn-law Duke, however, talked of “turning out” Pret, 
he forgot the rather important question, whom covld he put in? 
The fact is, in the present balanced state of opinion, Pern can 
destroy the whole of them: the garrison is his, and if he quit it 
the enemy must enter. It is below the mark to say he holds their 
destiny in his hands—he holds their existence. And here is the 
great secret of his power, if he dare to use it. 

Whether our possible expectations from the proximate Premier, 
guarded upon every point where he might fail in action—or whether 


are contradicted by history, and upon assumptions of personal cha- 
racter that have possibly changed—be the more correct, is to be 
proved by future experiment. At present it is clear, that Pex is 
the inevitable Minister: the country does not even dream of any 
other; the Queen, whatever she may wish, cannot have any other: 
Mr. Rorsvck himself announces that Sir Ronerr Prex is the 
choice of the constituencies, and that constitutionally he is the 
Minister. Under these circumstances, it is perhaps as prudent to 
endeavour to bring before the all-but Premier the true nature of 
his position, as to show that he cannot do any good, by hypothe- 
tical assumptions, some of which are, and all of which may turn out 
to be, unfounded. 


LORD PALMERSTON HANDING HIS PORTFOLIO 
TO A SUCCESSOR. 

Last week we directed the attention of our readers to the fact, that 
the expenditure of money and waste of human life occasioned by 
Lord Patmerston’s interference in the proper affairs of the 
Ottoman empire, had, after a lapse of two years, left matters nearly 
as they were. Mbpnemer Aut had a chance of obtaining the office 
of Prime Minister to the Porte at the beginning of the Syrian 
troubles, and he has a chance of obtaining it still. British agents 
complained that French emissaries were intriguing with a view to 
increase the influence of their nation in the Levant; and the same 
complaints are now urged with, if possible, increased vehemence. 
Much has been unsettled in Syria, but nothing has been settled. 
And yet Ministers say in the Queen’s Speech, “ that the objects for 
which the treaty of the 15th July 1840 was concluded have been 
accomplished.” If that is true, the treaty must have been con- 
cluded merely to pass the time while our rulers were waiting to 
see what the chapter of accidents would cast up, for it is clear that 
nothing has beendone. The “extraordinary expenses” occasioned 
by the “events in the Mediterranean” are enumerated in the 
Speech among the items of the excess of expenditure over income; 
but care is taken to conceal the fact that nothing has been got for 
these “ extraordinary expenses.” It is a current account, the close 
and the sum-total of which no one can conjecture. There is 
almost as much xonchalance in this way of dealing with the 
Turkish question, as in that adopted with regard to the Chinese 
one—‘ Her Majesty regrets that negotiations between her pleni- 
potentiaries in China and the Chinese Government have not yet 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that it has been ne 
cessary to call into action the forces which her Majesty has sent 
to the China seas: but her Majesty still trusts that the Emperor 
of China will see the justice of the demands which her Majesty’s 
plenipotentiaries have been instructed to make.” What shadow of 
a ground is there for such a hope? Has the Emperor of China 
shown any symptom of an inclination to yield? Do Ministers ex- 
pect us to believe that two years bungling on the part of those em- 
ployed by Great Britain is a sufficient guarantee that the business 
of the third year will be dexterously managed? Have they gauged 
the capacity of their employés for blundering and found it ex- 
hausted ? Do they imagine that good management is a mere ne- 
gation of bad management? Only upon such assumptions can an 

hope of a speedy termination of the Chinese difficulties be fom 
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Indeed, the authors of the Speech do not venture to hint at the 
time that may be required to bring the Emperor to see the justice 
of her Majesty’s demands. There is something peculiarly offen- 
give in the manner in which the Speech trifles with these two 
important topics, and indeed upon the whole of our foreign affairs. 
The tone is that of languid coxcombry washing its hands of an in- 
tricate piece of business. It is as if Lord Parmerston were lisp- 


ing to his successor—“ Well, I am rid of this perplexity! see what 


you can make of it.” Delighted to hand over to another the task 
of unravelling the knotted clue, it nowise burdens his conscience 
that the entanglement has been his own work. 





THE QUEEN’S SCHOOLMASTER. 

Ir seems, the frequent attendance of Lord Mersourne at the 
Palace, which has been so frequently and with so much levity 
commented upon, was rendered necessary by his conscientious at- 
tention to the discharge of a most important office. In addition to 
the onerous duties of Prime Minister, his Lordship has most sedu- 
lously (and we believe gratuitously, except in so far as he had, like 
Dr. O'Toole, “the run of the kitchen”) discharged those of her 
Majesty’s private tutor. The Duke of Wextincron is our au- 
thority for this fact. ‘I have always,” said his Grace on Tuesday 
evening, “considered the noble Viscount as having rendered the 
greatest possible service to her Majesty: I have reason to know 
that her Majesty herself entertains the opinion that the noble Vis- 
count did render her the greatest possible service, in making her 
acquainted with the laws, policy, and customs connected with the 
government of this country, over which she was by right destined 
to preside; and God long protect her in it!” The illustrious Duke 
has no great confidence in Lord Mrerzourne as a Prime Minister, 
for he joins with Sir Ronerr Peer to turn him out; but he has 
the highest opinion of his talents as a private tutor, and, not con- 
tented with the eulogium we have already quoted, he again returned 
to the subject—“ I have always respected the noble Viscount for the 
service which I know he has rendered to her Majesty.” We know not 
whether the Liberal party may be altogether inclined to augur favour- 
ably of the system of tuition which meets with such unqualified ap- 
probation from the Duke of Wetiinaton. It is something for Lord 

[eLBouRNE, however, that he can produce so good a character 
from his last place. We say this on the supposition that his services 
will not be much longer required—or rather permitted—at the 
Palace. To say nothing of Sir Rospert Pest, the Duke himself 
seems rather to question the expediency of prescribing such themes 
in political economy to her Majesty as that which was read in the 
House of Lords last Tuesday as a sample of her proficiency. 
But the Duke’s recommendation will go a great way; and the 
young Queens of Spain and Portugal may be inclined, with such a 
certificate, to profit by Lord Mernourne’s prelections, now that 
Queen Victoria’s Lehr-jahre are at an end. The emphatic man- 
ner in which the Duke dwells upon her Majesty’s satisfaction with 
her tutor, might indeed induce persons addicted to “ petty and 
snarling misrepresentations ” to imagine Lord Metnourne a peda- 
gogue of the Pangloss or O'Toole class: but that might, after all, 
be no drawback in the estimation of his pupils. The new Whig 
doctrine, that the Royal Specch is to be received with reverential 
humility as the speech of the Sovereign, (so strikingly contrasted 
with the sturdy doctrine of Cartes Fox, that it was to be treated 
according to its deserts as the speech of the Ministers,) is well cal- 
culated to find favour in the eyes of young lady Sovereigns. 
We wonder whether in his prelections Lord Metsourne used a 
text-book of his own, (if he did, he may be induced to publish it 
as an amusement for his retirement,) or adopted the works of some 
popular writer? Larpner has some that might serve—of course 
we mean the editor of the Cyclopedia. 





THE GAMBLING PRINCIPLE OF GOVERNMENT. 
A nor uncommon argument in the mouths of those who maintain 
that the constitution for the time being is the best of all possible 
constitutions, and that the public affairs are at all times managed 
in the best of all possible ways, is that in this blessed country poor 
men are allowed to get rich and low men to raise themselves to 
high station. We should like to learn in what country this is im- 
possible? In France, even before the Revolution, instances were 
by no means infrequent of enormous wealth scraped together by 
parvenus, and of men and women low in every sense of the word 
raised to rank and titles. Under the Ottoman Government, the 
phenomenon of such an elevation is quite as frequent as even in 
the United States. ‘Io show that one or two low or poor men 
have so been raised, is not enough to establish that a country is 
well ruled, unless it be shown at the same time that the majority 
if not all of those who begin in poverty are able to earn a comfort- 
able subsistence. When want of orders is daily driving more ma- 
nufacturers to work short hours—when new bankruptcies are daily 
added to the lists of the unemployed—what the better are the 
ruined capitalists and starving workmen for being told, “ Do you 
see that Judge, or that Bishop, or that noble Lord’? why he was 
as pinched in his circumstances (or it may be, as ragged a fellow) 
as yourself.” A man cannot stay his hunger by looking at his 
fellow feasting. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON gave in to the fallacy to which we are 
referring, in the debate on the Address. ‘“ We have instances 
every day,”. said his Grace, “ indeed, one occurred only last week, 
of persons in the very lowest situations in life arriving at compe- 
tence, and many at immense riches, by their own exertions.” We 
should be loath to attribute the nonsense of a reporter to the Duke 





of Wetiincton; but it does sound strange to hear the daily in- 
stances which occur in the first clause of a sentence dwindling 
down to “ one,” which “ occurred last week,” in the second; this 
one instance being of “ many” persons arriving at “ immense 
riches,” and some at “ competence.” ‘This is not hypercriticism. 
How many instances does the Duke know of “ persons in the very 
lowest situations of life arriving at competence” within the last 
few years? We will dispense with the proof about immense 
riches—that must always be-an exceptional case. And what pro- 
portion do the industrious poor who have attained a competence 
bear to those whose hearts have broke ima hopeless struggle? 
These are the questions for the Legislature; and the vague shift- 
ing of the Duke’s phraseology shows that he is not prepared to 
answer them. We know that the gambling spirit is strong in man. 
The poor working curate would be almost as averse to see an equali- 
zation of Church benefices as the Bishop of London. Every man 
hugs himself with the idea that the great prize in the lottery may 
be his. But there are limits to this love of the stimulus of alter- 
nate hopes and fears. When the throw is for immense wealth or 
starvation, and the gamblers are a nation, the winner cannot always 
be very certain of enjoying his gains in peace. ‘The spirit of risk- 
ing much to gain much may prevent mutiny in an army or reform 
in a church, but it is sure to engender turbulence in a people. 
The statesman must remove the farthing rushlight of any lucky 
adventurer, kindled “ last week,” in order to see the amount of 
comfort shared among the class from which he has emerged, that 
lies in the dark behind his blaze. 





ST. GILES’S GREEK. 
Tur Morning Chronicle found the following eloquent morceau, de- 
livered during the sitting of the clerical Anti-Corn-law Conference 
at Manchester, so much to its taste that it reported the speech of 
the Reverend Mr. Gizes, in which it occurs, in two syccessive 
publications— 

“ The Conference had been condemned not only by the united heads of the 
Church, but they had to contend against the anathemas of the Thunderer of 
the Times, and the censure of the monopoly-hating, people-loving, talented 
Spectator, Did they want the talent of the editor of the Times, or of the 
Spectator, to find out the injustice of the Corn-laws? did they want the Spece 
tator to tell the ministers of religion, that to seek for the iniquity of that 
accursed law was to seek for a needle in a bundle of hay? He feared that this 
shaking of hands between Judas and Pontius Pilate, as he compared the two 
journals, was some sign of the Spectator’s seceding from the ranks of the 
people; and that there was something of tergiversation in the proceeding, that 
was alike dishonourable and disgraceful.” 

It is left to conjecture whether we should return thanks in the 
capacity of Judas, or of Pilate, for this delicate compliment; but 
it is quite clear with whom the decorous and pious orator parallels 
himself. And now we ask those who have questicned the justice 
of the doubts we expressed as to the policy of inlisting “the pulpit 
drum ecclesiastic ” in the Anti-Corn-law cause, whether our ap- 
prehensions were utterly groundless? For merely venturing to 
doubt the expediency of such a step, and expressing that doubt 
in decorous language, we are anathematized in all the eloquence 
of the purlieus of St. Giles, or what is termed by the learned 
in flash, “ St. Giles’s Greek,” as seceding from a cause which 
we are advocating every week to the best of our ability. Dut we 
do not wonder at this priestly arrogance, when we find Mr. Gites 
and his colleagues addressed in this style by some who ought to 
know better. 

“In suspending for a season all argument addressed to the secular interests 
of our readers, we feel we are only paying a proper homage to the tribunal bes 
fore which our cause is to be arraigned ; a tribunal which will judge the Bread- 
tax according to the revealed will of God, from which there can be no appeal 
in a Christian country.” 

The plain English of which is, that in a Christian country there 
can be no appeal from the declaration of a self-appointed council, 
consisting exclusively of clergymen, that a certain opinion is the 
revealed will of God. If there is no appeal from such a decision of 
the Corn-law controversy, neither can there be from itin any other 
controversy. The days are to be brought back when questions of 
civil rights were decided by the rescripts of conclaves. The odium 
theologicum—the acerbity of invective peculiar to ecclesiastical con- 
troversies—has passed into a proverb: the oration from which we 
have made an extract shows that it has not become extinct ; and it 
is for the interest of society that it should be checked at the mo- 
ment of its reappearance. Every clergyman is entitled to respect 
while discharging the duties of his office; every clergyman is en- 
titled to be treated as a gentleman when he comes forward as a 
private citizen to express his opinion on any subject of general in- 
terest ; but every attempt on the part even of a single clergyman, 
much more of a convention of clergymen, to throw their clerical 
character into the scale instead of fair argument, ought to be 
resisted. It is an authority which adds no strength to good argu- 
ment, but has often been used to lacquer over bad. It has a ten- 
dency to perplex instead of clearing up what is doubtful. If six 
or seven hundred clergymen may meet to say the Scriptures mean 
one thing, as many may meet to say they mean another; and thus 
cavilling about Greek particles and various readings come to be sub- 
stituted for the investigation of facts. To return to our more ime 
mediate subject—the substitution of vituperation for argument— 
we are quite aware that the usages of socicty allow a greater lati- 
tude to the tongues of ladies and clergymen than to those of other 
persons; but we humbly conceive that it is best for all parties 
when such a privilege is most sparingly used. ‘The language 
of this reverend orator—and also of some loud-mouthed secular 
advocates of Corn-law Repeal—would almost seem adopted for 
the purpose of repelling the aid of more calm (what they call 
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“heartless” or “ cold-blooded”) collaborateurs. These gentle- 
men appear bent upon imitating Macbriar and Kettledrummle, 
anathematizing and. proscribing all who are profane enough to 
exercise their reason. 


DIRECT EFFECT OF THE CORN-LAW. 

Tue writer who “ writes himself down” Icnoramus, to whom we 
adverted last week in a note to correspondents, has returned to the 
charge. Not satisfied with being told that he has misunderstood 
our meaning, he insists upon being told how he has done so. This 
is rather more than the bargain: we might fairly tell him, as Dr. 
Jounson is said once to have told a similar pertinacious questioner, 
“ Sir, I am bound to find you arguments, not understanding.” We 
might also fairly abide by the resolution we announced last week, 
not to enter upon minor points of criticism until we have con- 
cluded the series of papers upon one word in which Ianoramus 
has fixed and keeps harping; and, except in this case, we intend to 
do so. Many objections that suggest themselves to a reader on 
the perusal of one chapter of an essay disappear after he has read 
the whole ; the difficulties raised in his mind at first are obviated 
by the sequel. But accident having obliged us to interrupt the 
sequence of these papers for one week, we gratify Ignoramus so 
far as, for once, to break through our plan; only protesting (in 
Parliamentary phrase) that our doing so is not to be held asa 
precedent. 

Ignoramus, then, is under a mistake in supposing our position 
to be, that the direct and immediate effect of a corn-law is to raise 
the price of provisions. Our position is, that the direct and imme- 
diate effect of a restrictive corn-law is to diminish the quantity of 
food. We certainly have more than once expressed the opinion 
that a restrictive corn-law raises the price of food; but this is a 
secondary effect—derivative from its tendency to lessen the quan- 
tity. Our expression is “rendering it dearer because scarcer than 
it otherwise would be.” We may be wrong in our assumption that 
the scarcity of corn, occasioned by a restrictive corn-law, has a 
tendency to raise its price: IaNoramus may be right—a commo- 
dity may be made cheaper by being made scarcer—that is a ques- 
tion which in no way affects our line of argument; which is, that a 
restrictive corn-law is a great evil inasmuch as it creates an arti- 
ficial scarcity. We traced it through all the ramifications of its 
direct operation, and showed how it diminished the supply of corn— 
of food in general—of all the other necessaries and conveniences of 
life—how it diminished the quantity of them in other countries as 
well as our own, or, speaking in the largest sense, of ultimate 
tendencies, caused the whole world to be worse off. This 
is the line of argument we have pursued. In the first paper 
we said—‘“ The direct and immediate effect of a restrictive 
corn-law is to produce a great evil. * * * To diminish the 
supply of fvod is,” &e. Again—“ It is not, however, food alone 
that is léniled in quantity,” &e. Again— There is yet another way 
in which a corn-law coutributes to diminish the supply of all 
commodities,” &e. Lastly—* The quantity of good things in ail 
countries is lessened * * *, The whole race of mankind is de- 
prived of enjoyments which a wiser policy would have placed within 
their reach.” In the second paper, the subject was resumed by 
stating, that we had in the previous shown, “ how the enforcing 
of such a law must diminish the quantity of corn, food in general, 
and all other necessaries and conveniences of life.” The one di- 
rect and immediate effect which we attribute to the Corn-law 
throughout, is its creating an artificial scarcity—beggaring man- 
kind: all the other evils it occasions are secondary consequences 
of this direct and immediate effect. 








Let IGnoramvus, and those who hold his opinion, understand, | 
that we merely waive the question of the effect of a short supply | 
upon prices as an irrelevant topic—not necessary to the dis- 
cussion of the question, and calculated to encumber it. We cer- 
tainly do not admit the correctness of his startling and paradoxical | 
assertion, that * the direct and immediate effect of the Corn-law 
was to Lower the price of all food.” This opinion he rests upon 
one isolated fact—that the price of corn in 1815, “ within a month 
after passing the Corn-law,” was lower than on an average of se- 
veral years past. Not only is the induction of the narrowest; the 
brief time that had elapsed renders it impossible to attribute the 
fall in price to the Corn-law—unless we also attribute some talis- 
manic influence to its mere existence. The Annual Register, in- 
deed, which IgNoramus quotes as his authority, inclines to attri- 
bute the fall in price to “ two plentiful harvests ” which had pre- 
ceded the passing of the law; adding, hypothetically, that some- 
thing might be attributable to “ the effects of former importations,” 
or to ‘“‘a greatly-extended culture of grain.” The effects of a 
greatly-extended culture of grain on the market could not be very 
marked in the course of one month; the effect of previous importa- 
tion is a plausible suggestion ; and the “ two plentiful harvests” 
might of themselves suffice for explanation of the seeming ano- 
maly, but they do not chime in with the theory of Ie@noramvs, 
and accordingly he disposes of them by declaring—“ these are the 
historian’s hypotheses.” We should have thought two good har- 
vests substantial facts. 

These remarks are offered simply for the purpose of indicating 
to Icnoramus that his facts scarcely warrant the dogmatical tone 
in which he asserts his theory that the tendency of a corn-law is to 
Jower the price of food. Into that extraneous question we decline 
entering at present, because it would lead into long and compli- 
cated inquiries calculated to divert attention from the question in 
hand. The “ price” of corn means the relative value of money and 
corn; and before we can draw any inference from a variation in the 

















ratio, we must ascertain whether the corn or the money has 
changed its value. An inquiry into the price of corn is quite as 
much a currency as a corn-law question. We see great disadvan- 
tage and no gain to truth that can accrue from such an unnecessary 
complication. Our position—its importance is such that we cannot 
repeat it too often—is, that a restrictive corn-law necessarily occa- 
sions an artificial scarcity of all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life. The quibble with which I¢noramus tries to confuse us, is 
the rather disingenuous device of passing over this primary effect 
attributed to the Corn-law altogether, and affecting to think that 
our argument rested upon a secondary effect, derivable from the 
first, which is only mentioned incidentally. 


THE THEATRES. 

“ Manacers are right.” Such, in effect, is the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal instituted by Mr. Georce Steruens for the stage-trial of 
his tragedy, Martinuzzi, or the Patriot; which had a most patient hear- 
ing at the English Operahouse on Thursday ; and the public, it will be 
seen, will confirm this decision of a friendly tribunal. Friendly it must 
have been; for no audience not favourably inclined would have endured 
to the end a play which has no interest, simply because it cannot be 
understood, except perhaps by the few who have studied it beforehand; 
and which is ridiculous from its absurdities of situation and language. 
Despite the best efforts of the performers—and there was some fine 
acting—the tragedy excited derision; manifested at first in smiles and 
suppressed titterings, but at last breaking forth in peals of inextin- 
guishable laughter. The dialogue is overlaid with preposterous meta- 
phors that obscure the sense, but ill conceal the poverty of thought. 
When the author descends from his three-piled hyperboles to plain 
speech, the contrast between the spangled fustian and the bare 
homespun is most ludicrous; and he is equally remote from the 
sublime in both modes of expression. To extricate a clear and con- 
nected story from the confused jumble of unaccountable incidents 
we find impossible; and as Murtinuzzi is now to be regarded as an act- 
ing play, its merits should be determined by the effect of the represen- 
tation. All the characters appear to be very miserable, from the opera- 
tion of some mysterious causes; but though they are very confidential 
in soliloquy, and Jetters and papers in abundance are handed about, 
the whole business is inexplicable ; and they are killed off in succession 
without the audience either knowing or caring why or wherefore. The 
dresses were splendid, the scenery beautiful; and all that the talents of 
Mrs. Warner, Mr. Puewrs, and Mr. Evron could contribute to pro- 
duce an impression, was accomplished. ‘The only disadvantage was the 
introduction of songs; and this was contrived, apparently, on purpose, 
so as to make the unfitness evident: the music might have been grace- 
fully if not appropriately introduced. It was not this that originated 
the merriment, though it certainly increased the fun. The performers 
were applauded, deservedly ; and every sonorous piece of rant or far- 
fetched simile was marked with approbation by the predisposed clique. 
To crown the whole, Mr. SterHeNns was called for, and appeared in 
front of a private box, bowing his thanks. 

The farce of The Cloak and Bonnet was far less entertaining than the 
tragedy, and almost as wearisome: there being nothing to laugh at but 
indecent double meanings, some malecontents hissed, and were not 
silenced by threats of being turned out,—a significant indication of the 
spirit of the audience. Captain Marryar is not likely to increase his 
reputation by writing for the stage, judging of his capabilities from this 
effort at farce-writing. Mr. Maywoop, as Jemmy Laidlaw, is a genuine 
Scotchman, of the daft sort. 

A solitary performance of the Rivals at the Haymarket, on Tuesday, 
gave Mr. PLacipE an opportunity of essaying the part of Acres ; but with 
no sort of success: his performance fell flat. Mrs. GLover’s Mrs. Mala- 
prop is genuine comedy of the highest order ; and she played her best on 
this occasion : the force and refinement of her acting made that of Messrs, 
STRICKLAND and WALLACK, the Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute, ap- 
pear farcical in comparison. Mrs. Srirzinc, as Lydia Languish, was 
deficient in buoyancy and impulse; and Miss HeLen Faucir gave too 
tragic a tone to the distresses of Julia; but both were otherwise excel- 
lent. Mr. H. Waguack’s Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, made us feel the loss 
of Power’s graceful and genial hilarity ; and Mr. G. BENNETT was not 
only a funereal but an undertaker-like Falkland, The cast was at any 
rate the best the company afforded. This is more than can be said for 
that of William Tell; in which Mrs, Cuirrorp plays the part of Emma, 
Tell’s wife! 

“‘'Tableaux vivans” is a misnomer for the absurd and offensive 
exhibition introduced this week at the Concerts d’Eté. Women, clad 
in scanty white drapery imitating the appearance of marble, per- 
sonate groups of sculpture, such as “ Venus attired by the Graces”; 
and as natural forms, especially when distorted by stay-lacing, are not 
comparable with the antique ideal, the substitution of flesh and blood 
for plaster is a loss of all that constitutes the beauty of the statue. 
Such displays can only gratify depraved tastes; it is prostituting a fine 
art to the grossest purposes. ‘There was considerable hissing, but the 
plaudits, we regret to say, predominated. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Guildford, 25th August 1841. 
Str—I hold in pretty equal estimation the lies of counsel and the strictures 
of the Times; they are alike despicable, and may be passed by unheeded, 
but I cannot allow the conductors of the Spectator, whom I know to be the 
impartial servants of truth, to set duwn aught inconsistent with their high 
character. Alluding to the case of Lord Granriey and Punter, in the last 
number of your paper, you say “the new trial was granted on account of 
some informality in the first,” and that “ Hockley, an attorney, who was 
associated with Lord Grantley in the action, and who executed the warrant 
of ejectment, was acquitted.” Now I beg to inform you, that the new trial 
was not granted on account of any informality, but upon the merits of the 
case, and that “ Hockley” had no more to do with the execution of the 
warrant of ejectment, or any other warrant, than the editor of the Spectator 
or the Great Mogul. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, JOSEPH Hockey. 
[Our correspondent does us no more than justice in giving us credit for a 
desire to be impartial. In the present case there could be no earthly motive 
to be otherwise. How the errors crept into the paragraph, we have now no 
means of tracing; but we are glad to have them corrected. 
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Essays. By R. W. Emerson, of Concord, Massachusetts. With Preface by Thomas 
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The Poetical Works of Alexauder Pope.......secrseescecsesececeeerscees Smith, 
History, 


History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the 
Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E., Advocate. 
Volume IX....... seeeeeeeee. Blackwood, 

Fiction, 

Isidora, or the Adventures of a Neapolitan; a Novel. By the Old Author in a New 

Walk, Author of ‘‘ The Pope and the Colonnas,” &c. &c. In three volumes. 
Saunders and Otley. 


EMERSONS ESSAYS. 

Turis volume is a reprint of an American book, with a candid pre- 
face by Cartyie; at whose suggestion, probably, it has appeared 
with a London imprint. According to Mr. Cartyix, Emerson is 
avery remarkable man—an American who has “ the invaluable 
talent of sitting still”; one who having attempted public life with 
good omens of success, has withdrawn from it into solitude and pri- 
vacy, content to “sit down to spend Ais life not in Mammon worship, 
or the hunt for reputation, influence, place, or any outward advantage 
whatsoever.” A self-dependent man is, no doubt, a rare thing any- 
where, but especially in the United States: at the same time, it is 
perhaps neither Emxrson’s philosophic independence nor his 
genius which has attracted Mr. Cartyxe’s notice, so much as his 
modes of thought and quaint peculiarity of diction; both of which 
have a resemblance to those of his English editor, though not 
enough to stamp him a mere imitator. 

The Essays possess faults enough to-justify Mr. Cartyiu’s 
assertion that “such a book can never expect to become popu- 
lar here.” The looseness of structure, the want of plan inhe- 
rent in the essay, has often been pointed out as tempting an 
author to extend his lucubrations as long as he can say any thing 
about his subject; a temptation overcome only by the artist, who 
sees distinctly the particular branch which he is going to 
treat, and determinedly rejects every thing not directly bear- 
ing upon it. To this temptation Emerson has yielded, and 
so fully that he sometimes continues pouring out words with 
no meaning at all, or a very subordinate one, after he has 
exhausted his view of the question—or what, in an essay, is 
much the same, after he has said his best things. He is 
also deficient in large and vigorous logic; sometimes putting 
forward a limited truth as if it were as extensive as creation, or 
advancing a truth as universal, which possibly may be so, but which 
he does not prove. Te as often dogmatizes as reasons, and some- 
times merely declaims. Tis style is peculiar—quaint, and rather 
affected; partaking of the nature of Cariyir, Hazuirr, and 
Leien Hunt, but rather founded on than copied from them. When 
the truth is cogent or the illustration happy, the effect is striking 
and powerful; but when the thought is common, or imperfectly 
developed, as is frequently the case, the peculiarity of the manner 
alone remains—not pleasing, if not offensive. Yet the style is 
probably one cause of the effect of the book ; for it is not always 
that its best thoughts are new thoughts, but truths presented in a 
new and more striking way. With all these drawbacks, however, 
Rartrn Waxpo Emerson is a man of genius—a deep, original, and 
independent thinker ; scorning the conventionalities of life, holding 
cheap the mechanicals of literature, and speaking what he deems 
the truth ; careless whether he offends opinion or pleases taste, 
and nct always careful whether he presents his view distinctly to 
the minds of others. 

To enumerate the twelve Essays would not be of much utility ; 
for several reasons. Sometimes the treatment of the subject is so 
peculiar, that the reader finds nothing which he expects from the 
title, though an intelligible word enough. The essay on “ History,” 
for instance, deals not at all with matters which relate to history in 
the usual meaning ; but refers to the only use which in Emerson’s 
opinion can be made of the works of the past—events, persons, 
literature, and so forth ; whilst he expresses himself about this use 
so oddly and mystically that few will be certain of what he does 
mean, though it would seem to be, that the productions of the past 
have no other use than to enable us to understand ourselves. 
“ Self-Reliance,” again, as he treats of it, is rather an inculcation 
to originality of thought and independence of action—a hortative 
to men to discover their own natural bent, and give it free scope, 
instead of imitating individuals or submitting to the opinions and 
usages of society. “ Spiritual Laws” has no relation whatever to 
theology ; but inculcates a kind of practical “ fate and meta- 
physical aid”—that we are taught independently of the teach- 
ing of others or of ourselves by the facts and circumstances of 
our lives, and that mental existence—all connected with mind— 
is independent, and cannot be affected by accident. ‘ Compensa- 
tion,” to give a last example, does not mean any thing which most 
readers would infer, but is an endeavour to show that “ whatever is 
is right "—that there is little evil at large, no misfortunes to our- 
selves; a doctrine the truth of which merely goes to the extent 
that there is no unmixed evil in the physical world, but which, as 
regards mind, is very lamely handled by Mr. Emerson, being 
assumed instead of proved. The utility of the book does not, 





therefore, consist in the complete view which it propounds upon 
a series of subjects, or even in any principle which it deduces 
upon any single topic: its use is in its detached thoughts; and as 
these have not always a strict relation to the place where they are 
found, we shall in the examples we take affix the name of the 
essay to the quotation. 





DEAD CONFORMITY. 

The objection to conforming to usages that have become dead to you is, that 
it scatters your force; it loses your time, and blurs the impression of your 
character. If you maintain a dead church, contribute to a dead bible society, 
vote with a great party either for the government or against it, spread your 
table like base housekeepers; under all these screens, I have difficulty to detect 
the precise man you are. And, of course, so much force is withdrawn from 
your proper life. But do your thing, and I shall know you. Do your work, 
and you shall reinforce yourself. A man must consider what a blind-man’s- 
buff is this game of conformity. If I know your sect, I anticipate your argu- 
ment. I hear a preacher announce for his text and topic the expediency of 
one of the institutions of his church. Do I not know beforehand that not pos- 
sibly can he say a new and spontaneous word? do I not know that with all 
this ostentation of examining the grounds of the institution, he will do no such 
thing ? do-I not know that he is pledged to himself not to look but at one 
side; the permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish minister? He is a re= 
tained attorney, and these airs of the bench are the emptiest affectation. Well, 
most men have bound their eyes with one or another handkerchief, and attached 
themselves to some one of these communities of opinion. This conformit 
makes them not false in a few particulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all 
particulars. Their every truth is not quite true —Lssuy on Self-Reliance. 

COURAGE NECESSARY FOR NONCONFORMITY. 

For nonconformity the world whips you with its displeasure. And there- 
fore a man must know how to estimate a sour face. The bystanders look 
askance on him in the public street or in the friend's parlour. If this aversa< 
tion had its origin in contempt and resistance like his own, he might well go 
home with a sad countenance; but the sour faces of the multitude, like their 
sweet faces, have no decp cause, disguise no god, but are put on and off as 
the wind blows and a newspaper directs. Yet is the discontent of the multi- 
tude more formidable than that of the senate and the college. It is easy 
enough for a firm man who knows the world to brook the rage of the cultivated 
classes. Their rage is decorous and prudent; for they are timid, as being very 
vulnerable themselves. But when to their feminine rage the indignation of the 
people is added, when the ignorant and the poor are aroused, when the unin= 
telligent brute force that lies at the bottom of society is made to growl and 
mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike as a 
trifle of no concernment.—Lssay on Self-Reliance. 

TIMOROUSNESS OF THE AGE. 

The sinew and heart of man seem to be drawi: out, and we are become 
timorous desponding whimperers. We are afraid of truth, afraid of fortane, 
afraid of death, and afraid of each other. Our age yields no great and perfect 
persons. We want men and women who shall renovate life and our social 
state, but we see that most natures are insolvent; cannot satisfy their own 
wants, have an ambition out of all proportion to their practical force, and sa 
do lean and beg day and night continually. Our housekeeping is mendicant ; 
our arts, our occupations, our marriages, our religion we have not chosen, but 
society has chosen for us. We are parlour soldiers. The rugged battle of 
fate, where strength is born, we shun.— L’ssay on Self-Reliance. 

Mr. Cartyte tells us that Emerson is understood to have 
studied theology in his youth; and there are traces of divinity- 
learning in his book. The following passage smacks of this, and 
is moreover a remarkable specimen of idiomatic English. 

THE PREACHER’S DOCTRINE OF COMPENSATION. 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a sermon at church. The 
preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, unfolded in the ordinary manner 
the doctrine of the last judgment. He assumed that judgment is not executed 
in this world; that the wicked are successful; that the gocd are miserable ; 
and then urged from reason and from Scripture a compensation to be made to 
both parties in the next life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congre= 
gation at this doctrine. As far as I could observe, when the meeting broke up, 
they separated without remark on the sermon. 

Yet, what was the import of this teaching? what did the preacher mean 
by saying, that the good are miserable in the present life? Was it that houses 
and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, 
whilst the saints are poor and despised; and that a compensation is to be made 
to these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratilications another day— 
bank-stock and doubloons, venison and champagne? This must be the com= 
pensation intended; for what else? Is it that they are to have leave to pray 
and praise, to love and serve men? Why, that they cando now. The legi- 
timate inference the disciple would draw was, “ We are to have such a good 
time as the sinners have now”; or, to push it to its extreme import, “ You 
sin now; we shall sin by and by: we would sin now if we could; not being 
successful, we expect our revenge tomorrow.”—L’ssay on Compensation. 

THE PAST. 

When the act of reflection takes place in the mind, when we look at our- 
selves in the light of thought, we discover that our life is embosomed in beauty. 
Behind us, as we go, all things assume pleasing forms, as clouds do far off. 
Not only things familiar and stale, but even the tragic and terrible are comely, 
as they take their place in the pictures of memory. The river-bank, the weed 
at the watcr-side, the old house, the foolish person, however neglected in the 
passing, have a grace in the past. Even the corpse that has lain in the chame 
bers has added a solemn ornament to the house. The soul will not know 
either deformity or pain.— Essay on Spiritual Laws. 

NO LEARNING WITHOUT PREPARATION. 

No man can learn what he has not preparation for learning, however near to 
his eyes is the object. A chemist may tell his most precious secrets to a car- 
penter, and he shall be never the wiser; the secrets he would not utter to a 
chemist for an estate. God screens us evermore from premature ideas. Our 
eyes are holden that we cannot sce things that stare us in the face, until the 
hour arrives when the mind is ripened; then we behold them, and the time 
when we saw them not is like a dream.—L/ssay on Spiritual Laws. 

THE SPIRIT SELF-PROTECTING. 

What can we see or acquire but what we are? You have seen a skilful man 
reading Virgil. Well, that author is a thousand books to a thousand persons. 
Take the book into your two hands, and read your eyes out, you will never 
find what I find. If any ingenious reader would have a monopoly of the wis- 
dom or delight he gets, he is as secure now the book is Englished, as if it were 
imprisoned in the Pelews’ tongue. It is with a good book as it is with good 
company. Introduce a base person among gentlemen : it is all to no purpose ; 
he is not their fellow. Every society protects itself. The company is perfectly 
safe, and he is not one of them, though his body is in the room.—Lssay on 
Spiritual Laws. 


+ 


FORCE OF TRUTH. 

Dreadful limits are set in nature to the powers of dissimulation. Truth 
tyrannizes over the unwilling members of the body. Faces never lie, it is said. 
No man need be deceived who will study the changes of expression. Whena 
man speaks the truth in the spirit of truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens. 
When he has base ends, and speaks falsely, the eye is muddy and sometimes 
asquint. 

p sol heard an experienced counsellor say that he feared never the effect 
upon a jury of a lawyer who does not believe in his heart that his client ought 
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to have a verdict. Ifhe does not believe it, his unbelief will appear to the jury, 
despite all his protestations, and will become their unbelief. This is that law 
whereby a work of art, of whatever kind, sets us in the same state of mind 
wherein the artist was when he made it. That which we do not believe we 
cannot adequately say, though we may repeat the words never so often.— Essay 
on Spiritual Laws. 

INTELLECT. 

Intellect and intellection signify, to the common ear, consideration of ab- 
astract truth. The consideration of time and place, of you and me, of profit 
and hurt, tyrannize over most men’s minds. Intellect separates the fact con- 
sidered from you, from all local and personal reference, and discerns it as if it 
existed for its own sake. Heraclitus looked upon the affections as dense and 
coloured mists. In the fog of good and evil affections, it is hard for man to 
walk forward in a straight line. Intellect is void of affection, and sees an 
object as it stands in the light of science, cool and disengaged. The intellect 

oes out of the individual, floats over its own personality, and regards it as a 
act, and not as J and mine. He who is immersed in what concerns person or 
we cannot see the problem of existence. This the intellect always ponders. 
ature shows all things formed and bound. The intellect pierces the form, 
overleaps the wall, detects intrinsic likeness between remote things, and re- 
duces all things into a few principles.—Lssay on Intellect. 





STANDARD. LIBRARY EDITION OF POPE'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Tuis new edition of Porr’s Poetry has, we think, been somewhat 
Jate in reaching us; but it is never too late to recommend such a 
collection to any one who has five shillings to lay out in literature. 
The universal genius of SHAksrers, the dramatic form into which 
he threw his productions, the interest of the story, the intensity of 
the passion, the popular and practical spirit which for the most 
part he infuses into the loftiest poetry, and the opportunity a 
narrative furnishes for instructing mankind in the affairs of life, 
have given him an attraction with all kinds of readers, whether 
capable or incapable of appreciating his more refined excellences, 
which no other author can attempt to rival. But next to SHax- 
sPEeRE we should rank Pops, for the utility of his works, and the 
practical application we can make of them. In acquired learning, 
in vigour and sublimity of genius, as well as in elevation of mind 
and of poetical spirit, Pore must be placed below Murrow ; 
and {we agree with Jonnson in thinking, that the balance is in 
favour of Drypen as regards natural ability and bounding ani- 
mation of style, though the difference is not great. But the 
subjects of Mizron are too remote, and his thoughts too ele- 
vated for the mass of mankind, (although the religious world 
read his two epics as a kind of duty); whilst the negligence 
and consequent inequality of Drypen, together with the tempo- 
rary nature of most of his subjects, render him unattractive to 
those who do not bring some critical taste and some acquired 
knowledge to his perusal. But the untiring industry and attention 
of Porr, which, as Jonnson observes, never allowed an error or 
fault to pass, or if it escaped his vigilance in a first edition was 
corrected in a second—his independence, which enabled him 


always to chose subjects adapted to his genius, and saved him from | 


keeping a “shop of condolence and congratulation ””—his happily- 
constituted intellect, where great and in a measure opposite qua- 
lities were so nicely balanced, but a keen sense and worldly sagacity 
perhaps predominated—have, all united, given a closeness, weight, 
and instructiveness to his works, that no other author, at least no 
other modern author, can approach. 
the niore we learn and the more we see, the more we appreciate 
his productions; but the English poet had a fancy, as in the 
“Rape of the Lock,” and a pathos and tenderness, as in the 
Eloisa to Abelard,” in which the critical, philosophical, an 
courtier-like Roman was deficient. 

The “ Standard Library” edition of this great and thoroughly 
English author is complete, and sufiiciently illustrated ; containing 
several ‘‘ Miscellanies” which are sometimes ‘not inserted in his 
works, including one or two he never finished, but used up their 
best thoughts in other poems. The only omission we have ob- 
served is the fragment addressed to Lady WortLey Montacu— 

“ As the struck deer, in some sequestered part, 
j Lies down to die ”— 
It has been usual, however, to print the originals of the “ Imita- 
tions” of Horacr and Donne; which are omitted in the present 
volume, perhaps to save expense. 

The edition is also sufficiently illustrated; which in Pors, as in 
all satirists, is essential to make their satire fully apprehended; 
and it is necessary even in his moral poems. As ReyNoLps re- 
marks of RapHaet, he copied accurately what he had before him, 
without taking upon himself to improve nature; and though he 
selected instances which contained a general truth, the instances 
themselves were particular. It is true the text alone may be under- 
stood, but it is read with greater relish when the personal allusion is 
known; besides which, we get an insight into the manners of the 
age, and learn somewhat of its private history. For instance, when 
the poet adduces, as proof of his forbearance, the long silence and 
patience he had displayed under attacks, we seem to comprehend 
the couplet, 

“ Let Budgell charge low Grub Street on his quill, 
And write, whate’er he pleas’d, except my will.” 
The envenomed sting of the exception, however, is lost to those 
who do not know that Bunce was a conveyancer by profession, 
and vehemently suspected of fraudulently making Trnpau’s will in 


his own favour ; at all events, he got the property to the exclusion | 


of Trxpat’s nephew and heir. 
Again, the well-known satire at fashionable religion— 
“ To rest, the cushion and soft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite” — 
though general enough, was derived from fact. A reverend Dean, 


preaching at Court, threatened the sinner with punishment in “ a 
place which he did not think it decent to name in so polite an 
assembly.” The curious examples in his various moral essays or 
epistles are almost all drawn from particular peeing $e fe 
all, though the anecdote or character may not have survived. The 
reader, indeed, infers that the text is founded on fact, but the note 
gratifies him with the certainty, and also with some curious anec- 
dotes. We quote a few instances from the “Epistle on the Use 
of Riches.” 
“P. What riches give us let us then inquire: 

Meat, fire, and clothes. 

B. What more ? 

P. Meat, clothes, and fire. 

Is this too little ? would you more than live ? 

Alas, ’tis more than Turner * finds they give. 

Alas, ’tis more than (all his visions past) 

Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at last ! 

What can they give? to dying Hopkins f heirs? 

* “One who, being possessed of three hundred thousand pounds, laid down 
his coach because interest was reduced from five to four per cent., and then put 
seventy thousand into the charitable corporation for better interest ; which 
sum having lost, he took it so much to heart that he kept his chamber ever 
after. It is thought he would not have outlived it, but that he was heir to an- 
other considerable estate, which he daily expected, and that by this course of 
life he saved both clothes and all other expenses. 

“ A citizen, whose rapacity obtained him the name of Vulture Hopkins. 
He lived worthless, but died worth three hundred thousand pounds ; which he 
would give to no person living, but left it so as not to be inherited till after the 
second generation. His counsel representing to him how many years it must 





be before this could take effect, and that his money could only lie at interest 


all that time, he expressed great joy thereat, and said, ‘ They would then be as 


long in spending as he had been in getting it.’ But the Chancery afterwards 


set aside the will, and gave it to the heir-at-law.” 
Again— 
“ Perhaps you think the poor might have their part ? 
Bond damns the poor,j and hates them from his heart : 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule 
That every man in want is knave or fool : 
‘ God cannot love (says Blunt, with tearless eyes) 
The wretch he starves "—and piously denies: 
But the good Bishop with a meeker air 
Admits, and leaves them, Providence’s care.” 

“ This epistle was written in the year 1730, when a corporation was esta- 
blished to lend money to the poor upon pledges by the name of the Charitable 
Corporation; but the whole was turned only to an iniquitous method of en- 
riching particular people, to the ruin of such numbers that it became a Parlia- 
mentary concern to endeavour the relief of those unhappy sufferers; and three 





Like his prototype Horacg, | 


of the managers, who were Members of the House, were expelled. By the re- 
| port of the Committee appointed to inquire into that iniquitous affair, it ap- 
| pears, that when it was objected to the intended removal of the office, that t ae 
| poor, for whose use it was erected, would be hurt by it, Bond, one of the di- 
| rectors, replied, Damn the poor! That ‘ God hates the poor,’ and, ‘that 
| every man in want is either knave or fool,’ &c. were the genuine apophthegms 
| of some of the persons here mentioned. 
| Sir John Blunt, originally a scrivener, was one of the first projectors of the 
| South Sea Company, and afterwards one of the directors and chief managers of 
| the famous scheme in 1720. He was also one of those who suffered most se 
verely by the bill of pains and penalties on the said directors. He was a Dis 
| senter of a most religious deportment, and professed to be a great believer. 
Whether he did really credit the prophecy here mentioned is not certain, but it 
| was constantly in this very style he declaimed against the corruption and 
| luxury of the age, the partiality of Parliaments, and the misery of party-spirit. 
| He was particularly eloquent against avarice in great and noble persons; of 
| which he had indeed lived to see many miserable examples. He died in the 
| year 1732.” 
| As respects the notes illustrative of the text, it will be under- 
| stood that they have no claim to the merit of original annotations : 


q | they tell nothing but what had previously appeared in former 


editions of the author, and for the most part in those of his own 
age. We have referred to the notes because some reprints are 
without any, except to the Dunciad, and several do not contain 
nearly so much commentary as the single volume before us. 
EUROPE. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF 


Ovr prediction when reviewing the eighth volume, as to the little 
probability that Mr. Arison would be able to complete his work 
in another, with his diffuse and florid style, has been fulfilled: the 
History of Europe is now to be brought to a conclusion in the 
tenth volume instead of the ninth. As there still remain to be 
treated of, the campaign of the Allies in Northern France and of 
We .ineton in the South—the first Restoration of the Bourbons, 
the return from Elba, the government of the Ilundred Days, the 
battle of Waterloo, and its consequences, together with the Ameri» 
can war, and a view of the Anglo-Saxon race as settled in that 
great continent—we doubt whether one more volume will suffice for 
the rotund narrative of Mr. Atison, without curtailing some essen- 
tial parts of the subject, or omitting the index, which is made a 
sort of faint excuse for not concluding the work within its last an- 
nounced limits. 

The contents of the present volume confirm this view; for its 








} nine hundred ample pages are occupied with events which, though 
Lo] ? 


great and important, are not in a certain sense turning-points of the 
action, towards which the attention is drawn, as to a great speech or 
striking scene ina drama. ‘The book opens with a summary view 
of the extent, power, resources, and character of the Russian em- 
pire. It next describes the Jacobinical conspiracy of Mater in 
Paris; the sudden return of Naroxeon from Russia, his efforts to 
raise and organize an army, and his various battles in the campaign 
of Germany, till the French were compelled to retire across the 
Rhine. The volume terminates with the last campaign of We1- 
LInGTON in Spain—including the battle of Vittoria, the siege of 
St. Sebastian, and the numerous combats in the Pyrenees, when 











Sout, restored to command if not to confidence, had been sent 
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by Narogon to reorganize his defeated and demoralized armies, 
and defend France if he could. 

The part of the work, however, that will be found most generally 
interesting, is an episode. Mr. Arison takes advantage of the 

ause of preparation that intervenes between the return from 

Aloscow and the renewal of the war, to give an anecdotical estimate 
of Napoeon’s character, as well as a sort of biographical notice of 

some of his Marshals. This episode is not without Mr. Arison’s 
besetting faults— diffuseness, wordiness, and inflation; neither does 
he include so many of Napoteon’s satellites as would seem de- 
sirable, or appear to have proceeded upon any principle in their se- 
lection. The anecdotes, however, and characterizing-points, are 
judiciously selected, some of the perceptions keenly discriminat- 
ing, and the whole readable and interesting. ‘The following strikes 
us as a very nicely-critical estimate of a fault in Napoizon’s cha- 
racter ; though he by no means stands alone in aversion to ¢ruth or 
incapacity of apprehending the unpleasant reality. 

“ His genius was vast, but it was after the manner of the Orientals rather 
than the Europeans: he followed neither the dictates of truth nor the lessons 
of experience, but the vivid pictures and vehement suggestions of his own 
fervent imagination. Such was the intensity of these impressions, that they 
made him entirely forget reality; be reasoned and acted upon them after the 
manner of insane persons, as if they had been actual existences. Ideas with 
him instantly led to desire; his incipient thought was already a passion; and 
his chief endeavours afterwards were directed to conquering the difliculties or 
overcoming the obstacles which opposed its execution. ‘Thence the complaint, 
s0 commonly made against him, especially in his later years, that he had an 
instinctive aversion to truth, and that no one could secure his favour but by 
anticipating and confirming his preconceived opinions. It was not that he had 
& repugnance towards truth in the abstract, but that he resisted every thing 
which deranged or unsettled the existing current of his ideas. From the same 
cause, he never was known to change his opinion on any subject; nor did he 
ever admit, except in one or two flagrant instances, such as the attack on 
Spain, that he had done wrong or committed a mistake in his life. His ideas 
were conceived in the vivid imagination of the East, and much more frequently 
founded on abstract conceptions than practical observation; but they were de- 
veloped with the strictness of geometrical demonstration, and engraven on his 
mind in characters more durable and unalterable than the sculptures on Egyp- 
tian granite.” : 

NAPOLEON'S EYE AND CALCULATION. 

By long experience, joined to great natural quickness and precision of eye, 
he had acquired the power of judging with extraordinary accuracy both of the 
amount of the enemy’s force opposed to him in the field, and of the probable 
result of movements, even the most complicated, going forward in the opposite 
armies. The roar of artillery, the smoke and rattle of musketry, even the fall- 
ing of balls around him, were alike unable to divert his steady gaze or disturb 
his accurate judgment. Never was he known to be mistaken in the estimate 
which he formed on the distance or approach of the fire of the enemy. Even 
on the furthest extremity of the horizon, if his telescope could reach the 
hostile columns, he observed every movement, anticipated every necessity, and 
from the slightest indications drew correct conclusivns as to the designs which 
were in contemplation. No sooner had he ascended a height from whence a 
whole field of battle could be surveyed, than he looked around him for a few 
minutes with his telescope, and immediately formed a clear conception of the 
position, forces, and intentions of the whole hostile array. In this way he 
could, with suprising accuracy, calculate in a few minutes, according to what 
he could see of their formation and the extent of ground which they occupied, 
the numerical force of armies of sixty or eighty thousand men; and if their 
troops were at all scattered, he knew at once how long it would require for 
them to concentrate, and how many hours must elapse before they could make 
their attack. On one occasion, in the autumn of 1815, some of Napoleon's 
Generals expressed an opinion that he might expect an attack on the side of 
Bohemia. “ From what I can see,” said he, calmly closing his telescope, “ the 
enemy have there two corps of sixty thousand men; they will require more 
than one day to concentrate and be ready to attack: we may pursue our 
march.” 





NAPOLEON’S HABITS DURING A CAMPAIGN. 

If in the course of a campaign he met a courier on the road, he generally 
stopped, got out of his carriage, and called Berthier or Caulaincourt, who sat 
down on the ground to write what the Emperor dictated. Frequently then 
the officers around him were sent in different directions, so that hardly any 
remained in attendance on his person. When he expected some intelligence 
from his Generals, and it was supposed that a battle was in contemplation, he 
was generally in the most anxious state of disquictude; and not unfrequently 
in the middle of the night called out aloud, “Call D’Albe, (his principal 
secretary,) let every one arise.” He then began to work at one or two 
in the morning; having gone to bed the night before, according to his inva- 
riable custom, at nine o’clock, as soon as he had dined. ‘Three or four hours’ 
sleep was all that he either allowed himself or required; during the campaign 
of 1813, there was only one night—that when he rested at Gorlitz, after the 
conclusion of the armistice, that he slept ten hours without wakening. Often 
Caulaincourt or Duroc were up with him hard at work all night. On such 
occasions, his favourite Mameluke Rustan brought him frequently strong coffee, 
and he walked about from dark till sunrise, speaking and dictating without in- 
termission in his apartment, which was always well lighted, wrapped up in his 
nightgown, with a silk handkerchief tied like a turban round his head. But 
these stretches were only made under the pressure of necessity: 


















generally he 
retired to rest at eight or nine, and slept till two; then rose and dictated for a 
couple of hours; then rested, or more frequently meditated, for two hours 
alone; after which he dressed, and a warm bath prepared him for the labours of 
the succeeding day. 

His travelling-carriage was a perfect curiosity, and singularly characteristic 
of the prevailing temper of his disposition. Lt was divided into two unequal 
compartments, separated by a small low partition, on which the elbows could 
rest, while it prevented either from encroaching on the other: the smaller was 
for Berthier, the larger, the lion’s share, for himself. The Emperor could re- 
cline in a dormeuse in front of his scat; but no such accommodation was 
afforded to his companion. In the interior of the carriage were a number of 
drawers, of which Napoleon had the key, in which were placed despatches not 

et read, and a small library of books. A large lamp behind threw a bright 
ight in the interior, so that he could read without intermission all night. He paid 
great attention to his portable library, and had prepared a list of duodecimo 
editions of above five hundred volumes, which he intended to be his constant 
travelling-companions: but the disasters of the latter years of his reign pre- 
vented this design from being carried into complete execution. 


ISIDORA, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A NEAPOLITAN, 


Tus fiction displays the same familiar acquaintance with the history 
and literature of Italy in the sixteenth century, as was visible in the 
author's previous publication of The Pope, and equally exhibits his 








accomplishments and ability. This second effort, however, shows 
the same want of skill in the construction of a fable, and is con- 
clusive as to his incapacity to rise to the historical novel, or indeed 
to fiction of any kind. Besides looseness and incoherence in the 
structure of a story, he is deficient in creative power; exhibiting 
little truth in the dialogue of his persons, and no consistency or 
purpose in their conduct, for they act like the puppets of a storys 
teller, not like rational men. The knowledge of the author saves 
him from those ambitious displays of reading which distinguish the 
lucubrations of persons who have crammed themselves for the occa- 
sion; but it is not less clear that he writes to show his learning, 
and frames his tale to exhibit the historical persons and events of 
the age, rather than the gencral actions of life or the cliaracters of 


men. 

The public events, as in the writer’s previous fiction, are those 
springing out of the rivalship between Charles the Fifth and 
Francis the First; though the Emperor alone appears upon the 
stage. The scene is first laid in Spain, where Charles is contend- 
ing with his nobles; then in Naples during the plague which, in 
addition to the usual evils of war, devastated the city, when the 
French army under Lautree was besieging it; then in Bologna 
whither many of the characters are taken for no other purpose than 
to witness the coronation of Charles the Fifth and bear a part ina 
matinée literaire where Ariosto and other meinorable authors are 
introduced; and lastly, at Tunis, whither the heroine is carried 
by corsairs in defiance of probability, in order to afford the author 
an opportunity of describing Barbarossa, his court, and Christian 
captives, as well as the invasion of Africa by Charles the Fifth. 

There are both history and running critical remarks in Jsédora, 
though less of the latter perhaps than in The Pope: but as the 
author does not stick at probability in the scheme or conduct of his 
story, so his history is not always accurate in its spirit or its colour- 
ing; and if the criticism and the descriptions of contemporary au- 
thors were better than they are, we should still think them out of 
place. A didactic novel is not the best vehicle for disquisition, but 
it is better than a fiction where blues and banditti alternate. 

Quotations from a true novel are not always satisfactory, on ac- 
count of the length requisite to do justice to its scenes, and the 
probability that they will not be properly apprehended without a 
knowledge of their antecedents. In Jsidora, however, the story 
has so little interest, the characters have so little truth, that we 
avoid the fictitious part from choice, and take, in preference, 

THE PLAGUE OF NAPLES. 

A fortnight had elapsed since Alfonso of Procida had last trod the streets of 
Naples; and yet, miserable as was the aspect they then wore, how much wag 

pees ‘ge : oI J ce 
that misery now increased! We have said that the town had been divided up 
into districts and allotted to the superintendence of different boards of health 
and inspectors; but these could do little to arrest the ravages of the plague— 
nothing towards providing food for the famishing population. Day by day the- 
pestilence had extended its ravages; day by day had it appeared more hopeless 
to attempt to contend with it. The army and the citizens alike fell beneath the 
scourge ; for no discipline was of sufficient force to restrain the brutal German 
soldiers from intercourse with the afflicted quarters whenever they thought 
that pleasure or booty, or, above all, wine was to be thence obtained; and the 
Spanish troopers, long disorganized at Rome, were in little better subjection. 
The whole city was one vast charnel-house. 

Pity and horror contended in the bosom of Alfonso of Procida as he ad- 
vanced along the open streets. At the doors of the churches, on the steps of 
the houses, the dead lay in heaps. Despair, terror, and faintness had overcome 
every natural feeling; and there appeared to be none there who cared for them. 
A few priests and mediciners only might be seen circulating rapidly from house 
to house, warding off, with a long cane, whomsoever should appear to be coming 
in contact with them. <A few tumbrils or open carts creaked along the flinty 
pebbles, bearing away their loads of dead, and attended by the lowest of the 
Neapolitan rabble, who had been bribed to act the part of undertakers. Nor 
had it been easy to find those who would for any pay forego the chance of 
booty which others obtained by indiscriminate robbery. * ” 

Discordant, however, as were the sounds of merriment which rent his ear, 
they prepared not Alfonso for the sight which he witnessed, when, turning 
roundan angle, he entered this populous street. Bcfore the open doors of a 
half-underground cellar, stood a large waggon piled with the bodies of the dead, 
which were tossed one above the other in horrid disarray: there exposing the 
grizzle head of some venerable elder lying upon the sunken, bare, and dis- 
coloured bosom of a scarce-budding girl; while beside, and entwined amid the 
straggling limbs of both, the corpses of a wealthy notary and a widely-known 
beggar were closely entangled: before the doors of the cellar, stood a waggon 
tly, and ruthlessly loaded ; while within the vault itself 
of Neapolitans, whose features bore the stamp of every vice and whose 
lir still carried the shortened shackle of galley-slaves, were intermixed with 
a lot of Turkish slaves, whom the Viceroy had joined with them in the office 
of burying the dead, or rather of clearing the streets, Within the cellar they 
all sat commingled in drunken good-fellowship : beside them lay many a pre- 
cious garment, many a glittering gem, trodden amid the wine-flasks which 
bestrewed the floor around. ‘They appeared to be taking a parting or a start- 
ing cup; for many a full goblet was uplified in the air while they all stood 
around, and at the full pitch of their discordant voices screamed forth words 
to the following effect— 

Evviva the plagne! may it flourish say we, : 
For the plague gives us freedom, wealth, wine, jollity. 
What has opened our prison and broken our chain ? 
What had bid us come forth over thousands to reign ? 
*T is the plague! ’t is the plague! May it never decay! 
May war, famine, and pestilence flourish for ay! 
Evviva the plague! They were dying around, 

And had no one to hurry their dead underground ; 

So they proffered us pardon and bade us go free : 

We obliged them. Ha, ha !—jolly sextons are we! 
With a cart and a pitchfork we clear out the way! 
And we drink to their rest: we leave others to pray. 


Then evviva the plague! for the dead ones, you know, 
Can’t look after their gold when we toss them below. 

And to handle the corpses their friends are afraid ; 

So we handle them, boys—let us drink to the trade! 

Let us drink to the plague ; it avenges our cause ! 

To the plague, boys, which levels rank, fortune, and laws! 
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FINE ARTS. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Tue efforts of the pupils at the Government School of Design, which 
were exhibited at the meeting on Monday, when Prince ALBERT dis- 
tributed the prizes, afford gratifying proof of talent and ingenuity in 
the learners. The specimens include designs for painted glass, arabesque 
ornaments, salvers and tankards, patterns of drapery, paper-hangings 
and lace; studies of flowers, &c. in oil-paint; models in plaster of 
ornamental foliage ; crayon drawings from the antique, and lithographic 
drawings of flowers and ornaments. ‘To criticize the productions of 
tyros is the office of the teacher; and Mr. Dyce is well qualified both 
by judgment and practical skill to perform the task with advantage to 
the student. The few remarks we have to make relate to the system of 
instruction as manifested in these results. 

Looking at the performances in the mass, they show that the pupils 
are deficient in the basis of the art of design—drawing: there is a 
want of firmness, precision, and dexterity in the outlines, that indicates 
imperfect skill and insufficient knowledge. ‘To draw with freedom 
and facility is the result of understanding as well as practice: this is 
the first step for the student to attain. When he knows the language 
of form, and can express his ideas in the peculiar dialect, if the term 
may be allowed, which he is learniag—be it Classic, Gothic, or Oriental, 
the phrase of sculpture, coloured design, or imitative relief—then is 
the time for him to try his hand at invention. It appears to us that 
Mr. Dyce, in his anxiety to make a good display, has pushed his 
scholars on too fast, and allowed them to practice before they are well 
grounded in the first principles. This, we need not tell him, is a per- 
nicious course, and one that will ultimately injure the pupils and the 
institution: we therefore hope that Mr. Dyce will, now that a grand 
demonstration has been made, abandon this practice of preparing for a 
show-day, and make the students more solicitous to do well than to 
attempt much. 

Mr. Dyce felt it “necessary to account for a deficiency of skill in 
some of the drawings to which prizes had been awarded”: which he 
did by stating that the rewards were bestowed not on the most ad- 
vanced students, but on the younger pupils, to encourage rising talent ; 
and that the majority of specimeus were the work of beginners. 
Passing over the unfairness of this practice, Ww e will merely ‘observe 
that it confirms the validity of our objections. “ At the first opening 
of the school,” Mr. Dyce stated, “ a certain amount of skill in drawing 
was required to qualify the pupil for admission; but as there was an 
almost absolute want of elementary education in art among the class 
of boys likely to apply for admission, the restriction was removed ” ; 
and very properly: “ the effect of this,” continues Mr. Dyce, “ was to 
convert the institution into an elementary drawing-school ; so that last 
year the majority of students were engaged in learning the first rudi- 
ments of art, and few were capable of produc ing designs ; the subjects, 
therefore, were chosen with reference to their capability.” There is 
nothing inconsistent with the objects of a School of Design that it 
should teach elementary drawing—quite the contrary ; but it is most 
pip op that drawing should be well and thoroughly taught, upon 

a good system. It is neither to be expected ner 
a year’s standing should begin to design: it would be sufficient if in 
twice thut time he acquired command ‘of hand and correctness of per- 
ception, to enable him to demonstrate, to his teacher's satisfaction, that 
he had mastered the leading principles of the particular branch of design 
to which he applied himself. The best test of a perfect acquaintance 
with the characteristics of any style of decoration, for one who is training 
as a designer, is the power to express them in lines with point and 
elegance. Feeble and bad drawing is always evidence of an insuffi- 
ciency of knowledge in the artist and educated artisan. 





FRESCO- PAINTING, 
Mr. Haypon, with characteristic energy and enthusiasm, has already 
made a trial in fresco, on the wall of his painting-room; and the result 


of this first and hasty attempt, which we have had the gratification of 


seeing, is decisive of two important points,—the beauty of fresco paint- 
ing as a means of decoration, and the ease with w hich a knowledge of 
the practice may be acquired. The subject is a study for the Archangel 
Uriel, the bust'and arms only, of the life-size: it was painted at once 
on the plaster, without a cartoon to work from, in four hours; the 
painter’s hand trembling with apprehension for the success of his ex- 
periment, and incompetent from inexperience to do full justice to the 
means: it is a rongh sketch, in short, made without the boldness and 
firmness of pencilling that certainty of purpose and mastery of hand 
alone can give. Yet the figure stands out from the wall, solid in form, 
lively in colour, and brilliant in tone; making the pictures beside it 
look” poor, flat, and mud dy in gag ie its flesh-tints surpassing 
in purity the freshest oil- painting It has a majestie presence, that 
seems to enlarge the space it oc cupies and to give new radiance to the 
light reflected from it; but wh ile it eset fills the sense and elevates the 
mind, i it is not obtrusive, 

In deseribivg the npression made b y this piece of fresco, our object 
is not to c mien “Mr. HayDon or to praise his design; we do but 
record the effec 2t produced upon us by the work : though the conception 
and style of the painter must have had tieir share in producing this iin- 
pression, we endeavoured to regard only the phys sical qualit ies of the art. 
The larg » seale of the desi gn, and the brea ith ind s inp licity of the paint- 
ing, have unquestionably a material influence over the mind; but these 
characteristics belong to ail fresco, and constitute its chief recomme uda- 
tiens: the Kase oak the style powerfully aids the grandeur o 
and the largeness and boldness of the handling inspire the painter with 
congeuial vigour of execution, which the cartoon he works from would 
prevent from running into exaggeration. As the tendency of high finish 
in cab inet-pictures is to contract the focus of the mind and cramp the 
execution, so that of fresco is to enlarge the conception and expand the 
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f the idea, 





Style. Fresco-painting is the school of greatness in paint ing: it dauts 
and depresses only the little mind; it fires and elevates the noble and 
aspiring genius: the artist works with that grand gusto of which we 


hear so much and see so little. Mr. Haypon “tells us, and we can well 
believe, that there is a fascination in the very manner of painting which 
is inspiriting and stimulating to fresh exertions; and he now regrets 
not having followed the advice given him by the late Sir Daviy WiLkIE 
twenty years ago, to apply himself to fresco. 


desired that a pupil of 





Any zealous artist might easily make the experiment; the same means 
of information are open to all. The book authorities for the Italian 
method, we are told, are VASARI, ARMENINI, and CENNINI: Messrs. 
Latitta of London, Bett of Manchester, and Barker of Bath, are 
the artists in this country whom Mr. Haypon consulted; Mr. Lang, of 
whom we spoke, is not, we believe, in England. The method i is simple: 
chip off the outer surface of plaster from a dry wall, and substitute for it 
a coating of wet plaster, composed of two parts of river-sand and one of 
lime, well mixed together with water to a proper consistency: this ap- 
plied to the wall will remain sufficiently moist to work upon for four 
hours ; no greater space should be plastered at once than can be covered 
in that time. Every touch is indelible; but it may be gone over again 
while the plaster is moist. The pigments used are of the common kind, 
being earths, and are dissolved in water ; the lime itself is the white : the 
difficulty is to allow for the change of tint in drying. 
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MARRIAGES, “AND DE ATHS, 


BIRTHS. 


On the 19t! 1 inst., at Worlinugham Hali, Viscountess Acrrson, of a son and heir, 

On the: in Bryanston Square, the Viscouutess Hoop, of a son. 

On the 2Ist inst., at Carlton House Terrace, the Lady Grororana Batrour, of a 
daughter. 

On the 18th inst, at Brighton, the Lady Harrret Baru 

At Spring Ga s, the Lady Seymour, of a son. 
shire Hill, Hampstead, the Hou. Mrs. Butier, of a daughter. 

At Ten n apl eogue Ifouse, Dublia, the Hon. Mrs. Neennam, of a daughter. 

On the 20th iust., at Leamington Priors, the Lady of Major-General T. Srewarp, of 
a dau dag 

At Gibraltar, the 
of a daughter. 

In Wimpole Street, the Lady of L. 

On the 24th inst., at Ratcliffe Hall, 
of a son and heir. 

Ou the 24th inst., at Hampstead, the Lady of the Rev. B. E. 
Bardfield, Essex, of a son aud heir. 

On the 24th inst., at Amen Court, 
Haun, of a daught 

On the 20th inst, a Houlmwood Parsunage, near Dorking, the Lady of the Rev. J. S, 
Utrerton, of a son. 
» 4th in ist., ut Florence, the Lady of Cuaries Eyre, Esq., of Welford, Berks, 


BIRTHS, 





Hatton, of a daughter, 





Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon, A. F. Exris, Twentieth Rifles, 


W. Cuvte, Esq., M.P., of a son. 
Leicester, the Lady of Basi Cocnrane, Esq., 


Lamrvet, Vicar of Great 





St. Paul’s, the Wife of the Rev. Witttam Joux 


» 23d inst., in Chester Square, the Wife of the Rev. Tuomas ArcuER Houston, 
Berks, of a son, still-born. 

MARRIAGES, 
Rev. Epwarp J. G. Mornay, to Exizanern, daughter of Hornby 
.,of Ambleside. 
the Re v. Cartes Manners Norman, 


Rector of Peasemore, 





At Rydal, the 

Rough : 

At Gree 

CAROLINE 
At Rath 

dang shter of Th ) 






Rector of Northwold, to 





iud, Joux Vienorrs, Esq.,of Cornahir, Westmeath, to ELEaNog, 
James Fetherston H., Esq., of Bracklyn Hall. 
at Leamington, Tuomas Brasazon Ayimer, Esq., eldest son of 
, Ocravia, sixth daughter of the late Charles Streynsham 
Cl hautry, Saffolk. 


Collinson, I q., of th 
James's Church, 


On the 26th inst., at St. 
of Norwich, to Anne, eldest daughter of Ros 
Ou he J8th inst., at Lewisham, Lieutenant-(¢ 
ninth Hiz hlanders, to CAROLINE, youngest dau 


Piccadilly, ArncurpaALpDaLrymPLe, Esq., 
eT Liston, Esq.. of Clifford Street. 

ilouel ANoREW Brown, of the Seventy- 
ghter of the lafe Richard Shute, Esq., 









student of Christ 
daugliter 


as Trnurna, M.A., 


Saints’, Southampton, the Rev. E. Dover 
4 g, to Carnertne Marra, 


Chare h, Oxford . son ¢ of the late Rear- Admiral Tinliu 

of Charles A. Elton, Esq. 
On the 24th inst., at St. 

pINeToN, Esq., surgeon, of Cl 


ghter of William Lea, Esq., 


John’s Church, Upper Holloway, Wiitt1am Enwarp Bop- 
ipston, in Northamptonshire, to Harrter Marta, second 
of Tollington Park, near Hornsey. 
DEATHS, 
On the 20th inst., at Hooton Hall, Cheshire, after a long and protracted illness, Sir 
Tuomas Sranxney Massey Sraniiy, Bart. 
Ou. the 13th inst., at Leamington, Sir Parrick Campsrut, K.C.B., 
of the Blue. 
At Jersey, Wiruram, f 
,at his house 
viment, in his 78th year. 
D.D., Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon for the last fifty- 





Vice-Admiral 


‘ourth son of Sir George Clerk, Bart., in his 21st year. 
in South Audley Street, General Gascoyne, Colonel of 








> 26th inst. 
~ Fit ty-fourth Re 
he Rev. James Davenrc RT, 
fon ir years, in his 97d year. 
At Newuham, Gloucestershire, 
in her 82d year. 
On the 2/st inst., at Leamington, Lady Mactrop, Wife of Ma 
= leod, Hon. East India Company's Service. 
Iu the 22d inst., at Lewisham, Mrs. ANNE 
oe O1.t year. 
At Beecles, Reneccs, the Wife of the Rev. 


Puase, Relict of Lieutenant Aithur Maxwell, R.N., 
jor-General Sir Donald 
Woop, Relict of Henry Wood, Esq., in 
26th year. 


Stanley Miller, in her 


Lieutenaut-Geueral Sxetton, of the Hon, 





On the 39th inst., in iro Park Street, 
Eas t India Com) wiy's Serv i ‘Te 
: at Diep eg 3anxaRD TopHam Foorn-Bowes, late Captain in the 











‘ut, aud son of the Rey. Timothy Fysh Fuord-Bowes, D.D., of 
in the Oe ist Ridiug of York. 
Jeanne Jacon, in her 100th yeor. 
lire, Mr. Ropert Newsam 
3 j 


united ages am 


in his 88th year. Two brothers and 
g unt to near 30 years. The eldest 
he present hay-seasov frequently Worked in the hay-field. 
grandfather of these persons, lived to the 
loaded a waggon with 








“wsalD, 
with some assistance, 


imou 


1eu in his 1vdd year, 


- TE 1m 


GAZE 


MIL ITARY 


Drags. 





27.—2d Regt. o 








from the doa 


i Poot Guar Guards, to be 


J. Wasp, Gent. to 
s been cancelled, 
,» who retires; R. 
“ot —-Major J. M. 
t Major G. Whan- 
Captain, viee Whane 
ham, from 
vaird, irom 
‘ol. vice Smelt, who exchanges; Mor J. Bradshaw 
Balvaird, who retires; Capt. G. W. Francklyn to 
haw; Lieut. J. Griguon to be Capt. by purchase, 
‘is to be Lieut. by purehase, vice Gri u: G. Ae 
gu, by purchase, vice Curieis. 4 /th Foot—Lieut. Je 
» be Lieut. vice Miller, pr Ensizga E. H, 

W =. aoe ‘tires; J. Cormick, . to be 

r; Assist.-Surg. J. H. B: ummell, from the Staff, to be 
1p pointed to the Rifle Brig sade. Sith Poo si b. Mof- 
‘e Parr, who retire ; Lieut. rE. Peel, fr om half pey um 
yd, who exchar ; Eusiga J. A. Skarray to be Lieut. 
Fane, Gent. to be E ‘nsi gu, by purchase, vice Skurraye 
Secoud Lieut. the Hon. A. C. L. Fitzroy to be First Lieut. by purchase, 
vice L evelt, who retires; W. P. Salmon, Gent. to be Secoud Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Fitzroy. 68th Fout—Assi-t.-Surg. D, Luce, fr m the Staff, to be pkey -Suig. vice 
Leslie, who exchanges, 82d Foot—Lieut. J. Mockler, from the 57th F ot, to be Pay- 
master, vice S. Holdsworth, who has retired upon half-pay, 93d Foot—Capt, R. W. 























mored; 
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ye 
vice Hadley, 





t. purchase, vi 
be Lieut vice U. 
vice Moffat; F. 
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Shinkwin, from the half-pay 3lst Foot, to be Capt. vice T. P. Williamson, who ex- 
changes; Lieut. Lord C. G, Russell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Shinkwin, who re- 
tires; Ensign T. M. Crawfurd to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord C. G. Russell; A. 
A. Dancan, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Crawfurd. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut.-Col. B. J. Smith, from half-pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. 
vice J. C. Hope, who exchanges; Major G. Buller to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice Smith, who retires; Capt. W. Sullivan to be Major, by purchase, vice Buller ; 
Lieut. W. H. Bradford to be Captain, by purchase, vice Sullivan; Second Lieut. Sir 
T. Munro, Bart. to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Bradford; Albert Lautour, Gent. 
to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir T. Munro. 

Royal Canadian Regiment—Assist.-Surg. A. M‘Grigor, from the 32d Regt. to be 
Assist.-Surg. ; Assist.-Surg. J. Millar, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

Hospital Staff—To be Assist.-Surgeons to the Forces—Assist.-Surg. A. Leslie, from 
the 68:h Foot, vice Lucas, who exchauges; R. J. Cole, M.D. vice Millar, appointed 
to the Royal Canadiau Regt.; R. De Lisle, Gent. vice Brummell, appointed to the 
40th Foot. 

Memorandum—The name of the Lieut. removed from the 16th to the 50th Regt. on 
the 18th June 184], is ‘‘ O’ Molony,”’ and not ‘‘O’ Maloney,” as previously stated. 


if 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Dobson and Co. Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturers; as far as regards J. Dobson 
junior—Brown and Moore, Spalding, builders—A. and J. Mountain, Knaresborough, 
Jinen-manufacturers— Porter and Custard, Yeovil, booksellers—Richards and Richard- 
son, Manchester, hat-manufacturers - Leaf and Co. Wood Street; as far as regards T. 
Smith—Longdon and Wood, Pimlico, tailors—Ovens aud Lamport, Manchester, cot- 
ton-spiuners—D. and J. M‘Gregor, Wood “treet, woollen-warehousemen—Lloyd and 
Carter, Liverpool, druggists —Penny and Underhill, Torquay, tailors—Holland and 
Roberts, Conduit Street, milliners—Reeve and Marshall, Philpot Lane, grocers— 
Bradshaw aud Co. Bagshot, patent dibbling machine-manufacturers—Jackson and Co. 
Paddington Street, piancforte-manufacturers; as far as regards Joseph Jacksou—Web- 
ster and Co. Sheffield, merchants; as far as regards Johuson—C. and W. Beetles, St. 
Neot’s, Huntiugdonshire, fellmonger. 

INSOLVENT. 
Nickson, Tuomas, Blackpool, Lancashire, iunkeeper, Aug. 19. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Harpy, James, Weduesbury, Staffordshire, iron-master. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Acts, Eowarp, Alfrick, Worcestershire, timber-merchant, to surrender Sept. 2, 
Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Fiuch and 
Jones, Worcester. 

Gruures, James, Hartlepool, shipowner, Sept. 15, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry; aud Messrs. Wright, Sunderland, 

Kiva, Jonn Briyxiey, Old Broad Strect, carpenter, Sept. 3, Oct. 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hine and Robinson, Char‘erhouse Square; official assignee, Mr. Canuan, 
Finsbury Square. 

Miptane, Joun junior, Brading, Isle of Wight, ironmonger, Sept. 8, Oct. 5: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Hearn, Newport; and Messrs. Festers aud Evaus, John Street, Bed- 
ford Row. 

Parker, Francis, Masbrough, Yorkshire, Sept. 7, Oct. 5: solicitors, Mr. Taylor, 
John Street, Bedford Row; aud Mr. Hoyle, Rotherham. 

Pue ps, Rosert, Tewkesbury, scriveuer, Aug. 30, Oct. 5: solicitors, Mr. Church, 
Bedford Row ; aud Mr. Chandler, Tewkesbury. 

Rosson, Ricnarp, North Shields, brewer, Sept. 19, Oct. 5; solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Co. New Inn; and Messrs. Tiuley, North Shields. 

Snort, Gsorce junior, Salisbury, grocer, Aug. 31, Oct. 5: solicitor, Mr, Murray, 
New London Street. 











DIVIPENDS, 

Sept. 16, T. and W. Styan, Great Tower Street, tea-brokers—Sept. 16, Marsh, Great 
Scotland Yard, navy-agent—Sept. 27, Forsell, Leicester, hosier—Oct. 20, Lloyd, Beau- 
maris, Anzlesey, farmer—Sept. 21, Skurray, Swindou, Wiltshire, ironmonger. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Sept. 14. 

Smalley, Liverpool, joiner—Lucy junior, Liverpool, tailor—Jordan, Leeds, joiner— 
Hill, Walsa'l, phumber—Freer, Huncote, Leicestershire, hosier—Shaw, Newgate Mar- 
ket, cheesemonger—Windeatt, South Brent, Devonshire, coru-factor—Brooke, Leeds, 
grocer—Spry, Bath, surgeon—Couchman, Throgmorton Street, printer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Cock, Winitam, Dundee, manufacturer, Ang. 30, Sept. 20, 

Ross, Joun, Edinburgh, builder, Aug. 30, Sept. 20. 


Friday, August 27. 
PARTNEKSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

G. and G. J. Morant junior, New Bond Street, house-decorators—Heyworth junior 
and Co. Liverpool, merchauts—Burrow and Co. Lancaster, cotton-spinners—Chapman 
and Targett, Reading, linendrapers—E. and E. Heely, Birmingham, coal-dealers— 
Robinson and Woodgate, Chalton Street, Somers Town, pawnubrokers—Tomliuson and 
Bennett, Wood Street, Cheapside, lace-warehousemen—M. and G. Catlin, Blackman 
Street, Southwark, stable-keepers—Bidwell and Keymer, Norwich, wholesale drapers 
—Walten and Brown, King Street, Islington, egg-mercliants — Hart and Acey, Preston, 
Yorkshire, corn-merchants—Wilkisson aud Co. Manchester, general dealers; so far as 
regards J. Wilkinson--C. and S. Bucknill, Rugby, Warwickshire, surzeons--Fox and Co. 
Birmingham, wire-workers; as far as regards Fox —Smith and Peers, Liverpool, ship- 
builders—Kendall and Young, Old Gravel Lave, pump-manutacturers—Rutter and 
Corser, Wolverhampton, attornies—Wells and Co. Sheflield, tool-manufacturers; as 
far as regards Platts-—Fryer and Co. Wimborve Minster, Dorsetshire, bankers —Bartou 
and Atkinson, Pennybridge, Lancashire, sargeous— Movies aud Lloyd, Liverpool, dry- 
salters— Dennis and Murriils, Cranbourne Street—Garland and Watherston, Bridge- 
water Square, manufacturing goldsmiths —W. and W. Burch, Upper Clapton, calico- 

rinters— Nicholson and Co. King’s Arms Yard, City, merchants—W. and J. Daniel, 
ugbrook Northamptonshire, coal-merc!iauts—Kemsiey aud Co, Liverpool. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Bowyer, Jamxs, and Grazons, Cuartes, Thame, Oxfordshire, furniture-brokers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Buroon, Tuomas, Walbrook Buildings, merchant, to surrender Sept. 6, Oct. 8: so- 
licitor, Mr. Kirkman, King William Strect; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Junser, James Morais, Oxford, wine merchant, Sept. 17, Oct. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane; and Mr. Lovker, Oxford. 

aw, Wit1am Incaam, Manchester, chemist, Sept. 16, Oct 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mayhew and Co, Carey Street; and Messrs. I;lackhurst and Son, Preston. 

Morris, Davip Winriam, Tredegar, Mouraouthshire, draper, Sept. 4, Oct. 8: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Desborough aud Young, Size Lane; aud Messrs. Protheroe and Towgood, 
Newport. 
| Mureneap, Georer, Oxford Street, tailor S 
Jewry; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basin 

Ricuarpson, Wiu.1am, Kiuystou-upon-Hull, join 
Messrs. Rosser and Son, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Eu 














. 3, Oct. 8: solicitor, Mr. Huson, Old 
vill Street. 
Sept. 10, Oct. 8: soliciturs, 

and and Shackles, Mull. 

Tuompsox, Heney, Nafferton Mills, Yorkshire, miller, Sept. 8, Oct. 8: solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; aud Messrs, Taylor and Westmoreland, 
Wakefield. + 

Trovonton, Euuis Joun, St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, merchaut, Sept. 23, Oct. 8: 
solicitors, Messrs. Freshfields, New Bauk Buildings ; official assiguee, Mr. Cauuan, 
Finsbury Squ 

Wisiiams, Jozern Bayxton, Bristol, 
Tlicks and Graikenridye, Partlett’s Buildiags; and Mr. Wellington, Br 

Wiutsor, James Lewis, and Tuaenrr, Winttam ALLEN, Wood Street, warehousemen, 
Sept. 3, Oct. 8: solicitors, «Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; aud Messrs. Sale 
and Worthington, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Canuan, Finsbury Square. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 17, Andrews, Mardon Ash, Essex, schoo!master—Sept. 18, W. and T. Day, 
Gracechurch Street, oilmen—Sept. 24, Viacr, § veffield, coach-builder—Sept. 23, 
Rodgers, Sheftield, victantler—Sept. 22, Drury, Sheflield, timber-merchant—Sept. 17, 
Trafford, Hatton, Lincolushire, iuukeeper—Sept. 17, Weotton, Redbourne, Liucoln- 
shire, coal-dealer—Sept. 24, Hicklin, Nottingham, printer—Oct. 5, thoison, Chel- 
tenham, brewer—Sept, 21, Taprell, Bristol, yrocer—Sept. 20, Shaw, Waketield, land- 
surveyor. 

















ironmonger, Sept. 7, Oct. 8: soliciters, Messrs. 
{ tol. 


























CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Sept. 17. 
Scowcroft, Haverfordwest, scrivener—Key, Bread Street, liaendraper—Stainthorpe, 





Hexham, Northumberland, brewer—Hebblewhite, Liverpool, wine-merchant—Cheitle, 
Warminster, linendraper—Beardsworth, Wrexham, timber-merchant—E. aud J. F, 
Beunett, Canterbury, wine-merchants—Crowder, Birming! Istapl p 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Bruce, Georse, Edinburgh, baker, Sept. 1, 22. 
Farquaar, ALExanpveRr, Peterhead, ironmonger, Sept. 1, 27. 
Stuart, Rosert, Glasgow, bookseller, Sept. 2, Oct. 1. 


PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
\Suturday Monday. |Tuesday.| Vednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 


} 
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Bper Cent.Cousols....es.06.) 89% | 89: | 89: | 899 | @98 | 89 
Ditto for Account.....e..6.-+| 894 | 894 | 894 894 893 895 
3 per Cents. Reduced........| 89% 897 892 893 893 89Z 
34 per Cents. Reduced ....... 99 99 933 984 98% 99 
New 3} per Cents. ......0++. 934 983 





Bank Stock, 7 per cent. e+} 168 169 168 
India Stock 104 ......00-000. 247 — 247 
Exchequer Bills 24d. p.diem.., 13 pm. 14 17 

pm. 6 





} | 
| | 
933 | 934 | 98t | 988 
Long Aunuities....... ooo] 12% 123 123 | 
' 
| | 


India Bonds, 34 per cent. ....{ —— 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 












































Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.. —— | Ditto (Deferred).....5p. Ct. 83 
Arkausas (1863)........6 — | —— || Dittor..cs..ssecesereee6 — — 
Anstrian......ees+00+..0 — | 109% || Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — —_— 
Belgian .... od | — || Michigan..............6 — —_— 
Brazilian .... 5 — 674 |! Mississippi (Sterling)...5 —- —_— 
Buenos Ayres 6 — — || Neapolitan..........0..5 — — 
Cuba... ceosee 6— | 70 i New York (1885).......5 — 86 
Chilian....... 6 — | 7 | Ohio .. ° - 86 
Columbian of I -6 — |; 204 | Pennsylv _— — 
Danish........ 3 | 79t |! Peruvian .. _ 16 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — 514 || Portuguese 3 18} 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 | 1012 H Becaces 5 — 57 
Freuch..cocsessesssee.3 — 77f.75c. || Ditto (New) -— 292 
DING iccccscrecsscccsesO — | ‘am Ft ROMAN... 5 — — 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — — |! Spanish..... 5 204 
I, 5 cnn cee ne 6 — — Ditto (Passive)... 5 
Keutucky ....cesseseee6 — | —— |; Ditto (Deferred) ........ec00--| 10 
Louisiana (Sterling)....56 — _: | South Carolina.... p- Ct; — 
Maryland ...........0+06 7a Tennessee .....0.0- _ 79 
Massachussetts(sterling)3 — | -——-- | United States Bank. .ee.ee.-+e 2b 
Mexican......-..0s000-3 265 Virginia... ecccceeeD a 
SHARES. 
(Last Officia? Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— | Bauks— 
Bolanos .....-csesesoeseeses| —— |) Australasian .seccssccesecees| 54¢ 
Brazilian Imperial.......00+- 5+ | British North Americau...... od 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) . | Colouial ...ccescccccecveceves| ——= 
British Tron.....+.seees —_— Hibernian ....ccecscccocees| —— 
Cata Brauca _—_ Loudou and Westminster ....] —— 
Caudonga .. . --| —— || London Joint Stock.......e..) —— 
Jobre Copper.c.cereceresess) —— ‘| National of Lreland .. — 
Railways— | | National Provincial... 33k 
Eastern Counties. ...+eeeese+) | Provincial of Ireland. 40} 
Grand Junction ...... --| —— Union of Australia... _—_ 
Great Western ..ee.s-eeeee0-, 804 || Union of London..eccorecece 94 


Liverpool and Mauchester....{| — Docks— 

























London and Brighton........| 44% |, Eastand West India..e..e...| 99% 
London and Blackwall.......| 154 | London. ....ccerccesse 79 
London and Greenwich .....+ BE || St. Katherine .ceceossscecees| 98 
London and Birmiugham.... | 162 |, Miscellaneous—_ 
Loudon and South-Western... 53 | Australiau Agricultural. ....06) —— 
London and Croydon ......6-! 124 British American Land,. 9+ 
Manchester and Leeds....... 57 Canada. ..... een ied 
Midland Counties ...... eet ae Genera] Steam ...6 — 
Nostis Midland. cvccceccccees| 65 | South Australian .... a 
South Eastern and Dover....! 17 | Van Diemeu's Land..eoeceee| —— 
BULLION. | METALS. 
Gold, Foreignin Bars..... peroz. 31. 17s. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes..per ton 971, 0s. to 981. Ce, 
Old Spanish or Pillar Doliars.... 0 0 0 [Tron, & itish, Bars.. + 617 6— 00 
Mexican Dollars......... . 0 4 104 ; Lead, t itish Pig 20 0 0—20 5 





Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 4 14 | Steel, Bugliah........c.ccccec 82 0 0—80 0 





GRAIN, Marg Lange, Aug. <7th. 




















8. s.! s. s s. 8.! 8s. 8. 

Wheat,Red New50 to €0| Rye Maple .. ..- 33 to 41} Oats, Feed... 28 to v5 
Fi ecocess 62... 70] Barley White 36 .. 88 Fine. w5 4 26 

¢ Bie 60} Matting Poiand 6... 

+. 74) Malt, Ordinar Fine.....27 . 28 

70; Fine.. Potato.. 28..29 

240,. 42 fine. 29... 30 





. 74) Peas, Hog 






































AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON eile i CORN 
er Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 
Feet nae : 6 4 ; Ry@..-cccccee BO. Ads | Wheat .ooccce 13% 83. [RVC scccscece 152.68, 
Barley. 5 Beans l Barley 10 | Beans. ae. 2 © 
Oats.. 4 | Peas... 3 3 | Peas.c..ccoce 3 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made ..cceccceeeces BUTTER—Best Fresh, 124.6d. per joz. 
BaP. oo oc cn ccccccesertccssscvces 6 } lss. to 41. 16s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ... 50 55 w, per cwt, 59s. to 64s, 
Norfolk and Stockton....... 45 Se ; 74s.to Uda, 
BRAN .o000....05per que Os.to 03. y, Pls « 70s. to 768, 
POLLARD, fine ....... eee ©08. to 03, HAMS, York .. oo--ee 768. to 858, 
BREAD, 9d. to 104d. the 4lb, Loaf. | EGGS,’ French 0 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 








Ses. 


HAY AND STRAW. (Perl . 
"MAN. WHITECHAPEL. 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFI 
see 60«.. 































Hay, Good...... 945... 1055. ceeee 903.00 108... eee 958.06 1008. 
Inferior. BE cc OS cccee Ors 75 . ee 
New.. § o4  @ ( 50 .. 110 

Clover.....+++ ° 115). 126 60 .. 90 120 .. 126 

Straw, Wheat ....--+eeees- 48 .. 54 wee 49 f 46 «. 50 

HOPS. | POTATOES. 

Kent Pockets..... eccccecscccorcee 1008. to 1498. | Scotch Reds .....0006 eseeeeperton O8, to Os. 

Choice Ditto 10 —220 | Ware ae o 

Sussex Pockets... 100 — 120 | , o— } 

Suverfine Ditto. 10 — 160 o— @ 

BUTCHERS MEAT. 
SMITHFIFLD.® 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 















Beef ....ccccese « 84. 46, to ds, 10d. to Sa, 44. le to 4%, Gd. lo 48, Bde 
Mutton. we OD 2 wo @@ se 3 8 1 4 8 5 0 
Veal 3.8 $4.65 90 5 0 eo & § 
Pork. % 9 « €E «a BD oe ©. « % © 
Lamb.cccccscscee & 4 8 . 5 0 S$ 4 us 3 
* Tosink the offe . 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT ITHFIELD. 7 
Beasts, rp Calvea. Pigs. 
Friday. .cecsece sescsescseeess 680 ee ee 
BROMARY. 0... cccccccecorvesece SOSA ceccecce 26,FUO 2.crccce 148 cccccee - 615 








GROCERIES. 
, Bohea, fine, p. 1b, 2s. 3d, — Os. Od. 













eee 0 AgoU, fine .....-06 211 —3 7 
Phmated OF 2... caccescessescocs gs. 0 Souchong, fine....... 210 —4 9 
Linseed Oil Cake .... .per 1000 13 10 In Bond—Duty @s. 1d. per Ib. 
CANDLES, per doven, 7+. 0d, to 3s. 0d. COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt, 123s, 155s, 
Moulds Cd per doz. discount) 9s. 6d. Good Ordinary .esccecees + 82s. 90s, 
COALS, Hetton..... aaa SUGAR, Muscovado..percwt. 36s. ° 
WED cocacvoccece coccceceoes Ole OMe West India Molasses .. 21s to 30s. Od. 











XUM 
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HIATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
CONCERTS D ETE Every Eveuing. 
Conductor— Monsieur Juniien. 

Tableax Vivans—New Quadrille; Napoleon — Duo 
Conertante ; Koenig and Prospere—Melange of Old 
Frerch Airs— New Fantasia; ‘‘ La Sounambula.’’ 

Programme for Monday, August 30th, 1841. 

Pat I. Overture, ‘‘ Anacreon”; Cherubini—New 
Quarille, by Jullien, entitled ‘*‘ Napoleon’; with solos 
—srand Duo Coucertante, from ‘‘ Guillaume Tell’’— 
Tom!oue Alto aud Ophicleide ; by Herr Koenig and 
Monsieur Prospere—Valse, ‘* Die Abenteurer”’; Lanuer 
~Historical Melange of Old French Airs, ‘‘ Le Quadrille 
d Veuus’’; introduciug Five Tableaux Vivans by 
living Artists. 

Part II. New Grand Fantasia on the most Popular 
Motivos of Bellini’s Opera of ‘‘ La Sonnambula’’; with 
solos— Solo, Flute, Mr. Kichardsou, ‘‘ Rule Britanuia’’; 
(by desire)—Serenades, ‘‘ Espagnoles,’’ (First Time this 
Season); Musard—New Royal Irish Quadrille; Jullien 
—Galop Militaire, Trumpet Obligato, Heir Muller ; 
Muller. 

TABLEAUX VIVANS. In consequence of the un- 
precedented success of the above Classical Exhibition, 
arranged expressly for these Concerts by Mr. Frederick 
Gye junior, it will be repeated until farther Notice! 
An entirely New Series of Tableaux in the same style 
are iv preparation, and will be produced forthwith. 


teense TRE ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA-HOUSE. 

Conducted by the Council of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Theatre. Established for the fuil Encouragement of 
English Living Dramatists. 

The Evtertainments having been perfectly successful, 

will be repeated every Evening. 

Address to the Public.—The generous national feelings 
of the British public are proverbially interested in every 
endeavour to obtain ‘a free stage and fair play.” The 
Council of the Dramatic Authors’ Theatre seek toachieve 
both, for every English tiviug dramatist. Compelled by 
the state of the law to present on the stage a high tragic 
composition in au irregular form, (in effecting which, 
nevertheless, regard has been had to those elements of 
human nature which must constitute the essential prin- 
ciples of every genuine dramatic production, ) they hope 
for such kiud consideration as may be due to a work 
brought forward in obedient accordance with the regula- 
tions «f Acts of Parliament, though labouring thereby 
under some consequent difliculties; the law for the small 
Theatres Royal aud the law for the large Theatres 

oyal not being one and the same law. If by these 
efforts a beneficial alteration in such law, which ‘presses 

60 fatally on dramatic genius, and which mulitates 

against the revival of the highest class of drama should 

be effected, they feel assured that the publie will par- 
ticipate in their triumph. 

Monday, and during the Week, will be performed, 
CGuterspersed with Sougs and Music,) 
MARTINUZZI. 

By George Stephens, Esq. Taken by him from his Dra- 

matic Poem entitled the ‘* Hungarian Daughter.’’ 

Sigismund (Heir to the Throne,) Miss Fitzwalter. 
Cardinal Martivuzzi, Mr. Phelps. 
To conclude with a New Farce. 

Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, ls. Second Price at 
half-past Nine o'clock, Boxes, 2s.; Pit, Is. Doors open 
at halt-past Seven. Periormanuce to commeuce at Eight 
o'clock, ‘ 

Tickets and Private Boxes to be had of Mr. Noiter, at 
the Box-oflice; and at Mitchell's, Audrews’, aud Sams’ 
Libraries. 


es T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL— 
The AUTUMNAL COURSE of LECTURES will 
commence on Fripay, the lst Ocroper 1841. 

PRACTICE OF MEDICINE—Dr. Wiiitams. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE—Dr.Witziams, Dr. Burtox, 
and Dr. BarKer. 

ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY — Giripert Mack- 
murpo, F.R.S. aud Mr. F. Le Gros Ciark. 

ANATOMICAL DEMONSTRATIONS — Mr. Tom- 
xINs, Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Trew. 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY--Dr. Barker. 

SURGERY — Samvet Souty, F.R.S. and Mr. B. 
Travers. 

CLINICAL SURGERY—Mr. Green, Mr. Tykrenn, 
Mr. Sovru, and the Assistaut-Surgeous, 

CHEMISTRY—-Dr. Leeson. — 

MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Brrron. 

MIDWIFERY and the DISEASLS of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN—Dr. Cape. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE — Dr. Barxer aud Dr, 
LEEFson. 

BOTAN Y-— Dr. Conen. 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and DISEASES of the 
TEETH—Mr. E. Saunpens. 

Prospectuses for further particulars of the Lecturesand 
Hospital Praciice may be had by applyiug to Mr. Whit- 
fiela, the resident Medical Officer. 























ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 

The advantages the Prometheans possess over all 
Other insiautaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
and durability, as neither time nor climate can impair 
their origimai quality. They are composed of a snvil 
glass buib ber icaily sealed, containiuy about a quarter 
of a drop of Salphune Acid, encompassed by a compo- 
Sition oi the chlorate of Votash, enclosed in Wax lapers 
or Wax Vapers; the latier will burn sufficiently ioug for 
Sealing two cor three letters. 
feasant to use, aud never failing iu their purpose, 
) sGered nearly as cheap as the co 
fers. ‘To beh 4 all respectable Che 
sauiactory, LOL, Straud. 












wu Luci- 
ists, &c. or at 









C OkKNS.—DICKER’S OPIATE 
COKN PLASTER, for theremova! of Corus, 
Buuiors, aud al) hard fleshy substances on the Feet. It 
is adniuued vy the thousanas who have tried i, and the 
Most scepiical, to be the only remedy ever offered to 
pobre uetice; it acts both as au opiate aud a solvent, by 
relieving the most excruciating pain, and gradually dis- 
solving the callous aud horny substance. Prepared oaly 
and seid by Wat. Dicker, Chemist 5, Strand, next 
dour to Temple Bar, Loudon, in boxes Ll, lid. each. 
Sold aiso by >anoer, 150, Oxtord Street; Jounsron, 68, 
Coruhul. DICKER’S NEW BOUQUETS, the Queen's 
the i nuce’s, aud the i emplar’s, can be procured only at 
245, Strand, mi Bottics, 2s, and ds. Gd. each. 





























| nary pens at a lower price. 


} | ‘The care bestowed i 
The PKROMETHEANS | 


ECOND COLONY OF NEW 
ZEALAND.—THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY DO HEREBY 
GIVE NOTICE, that the Ballot for decidiug the priority 
of choice of the Allotments iu the Company's Second 
Settlement will be held ou Monpay next, the 30th 
instant, at Eleven o'clock precisely, at the Company's 
House, in Broad Street Buildings. 
Purchasers of Allotments, or Agents duly authorized 
ou their behalf, are requested to attend the Ballot. 
By order of the Court, 
F. Ditton Bett, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealand House, 23d August 1841. 


HE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY DO 
HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that they require the 
services of One Principal Civil Engineer and Surveyor, 
Two First Assistants, Four Second Assistants, and Ten 
Youths as Improvers, or Paid Appreutices, to proceed 
immediately to the colony. 

Particulars of the Terms and Conditions of these 
appointments may be obtained from the Secretary after 
Tuurspay Next, the 26th iustant; and candidates for 
the same are requested to apply by letter, addressed to 
the Secretary, enclosing copies of Testimonials as to 
qualificatious aud character, on or before Frrpay the 3d 
of SerreMBerR. 

By order of the Court, 
F. Ditton Bexy, Secretary pro tem. 

New Zealand House, 23d August 1841. 


OR NELSON, NEW ZEALAND.— 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW 

ZEALAND COMPANY HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, 
that the following Ships, chartered for the conveyance of 
Emigrants to Nelson, will sail from Graveseud— 

The Lloyds, 450 Tons, on the 10th September ; 

The Mary Anne, 587 Tons, on the 19th ditto; 

The Fifeshire, 490 Tons, on the 19th ditto; 
And Purchasers of Land entitled to cabin-passages are 
requested to meet the Shipping Committee at the Com- 
pany’s House, on Wepnespay the lst Sepremper, at 
Twelve o'clock, for the purpose of appropriating the 
cabins. By order of the Court, 

F. Driton Bett, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealand House, 23d August 1841. 


EW ZEALAND.—SURGEON: 
SUPERINTENDANTS WANTED.—THE 
COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
COMPANY DO HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that they 
REQUIRE the SERVICESof ExperiencedSURGEONS 
for the following SHIPS, which will be despatched next 
month to their Second Settlement, at Nelson, viz. MARY 
ANN, LLOYDS, and FIFESHIRE. 

The Surgeon for the Ship LLOYDS must be married, 
and accompanied by his wife, aud the diplomas and 
testimonials are to be seut in, before Wepnrspay NEXT, 
the lst of Sevremper, addressed to the Secretary, Par- 
ticulars of Terms may be obtained. 

By order of the Court, 
F. Ditvon Ben, Secretary pro tem. 

New Zealand House, 25th August 1841. 


HIP WANTED for AUSTRALIND. 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE WESTERN AUs- 
TRALIAN COMPANY HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, 
that they will be ready on Wepnrspay, the Ist SepreMRER 
NEXT, at lo’clock in the Afternoon, toreceive TENDERS 
for the HIKE of a fir-t-class SHIP, of about 400 tons Oid 
Measurement, for the conveyance of passengers and 
goods to Australind, Port Leschenault, in Western Aus- 
tralia. Forms of Tenders may be had at the Company's 
Offices. All Tenders must be sealed and delivered at the 
Secretary's Oflice before the hour appointed, 
By order of the Board, 
C. H. Surra, Secretary. 
Western Australian Company's Office, 
33, Old Broad Street, Angust 25th. 


TEW SETTLEMENT of AUSTRAL- 
| IND, under the Westeru Australian Company. 
Despatches of a very favonrable natare (which may be 
seen at the office) having ! 
Commissioner, anuouncing his safe arrival with the first 
body of settlers, and the establishment of the first 
settiement at Purt Lescheuault, the Directors HEREBY 
GIVE NOTICE, that they are ready to DISPOSE OF 
ALLOTMENTS OF RURAL AND TOWN LAND 
in that district, Terms and Particulars of which may be 
obtained at the Company's Office, No. 33, Old Broad 
Street, London. 




















Settlers who are purchasers of Land are allowed half 
the amount of their purchase-money towards the passage 
of themselves and their families; and all purchasers of 
land to the exteut of three mixed alletments are also 
entitled toa free passage fer any agent thes 
and who shall bee me an actual settler iu the colony. 

By order of the Board, 
', H. Surra, Secretary. 

Old Broad Street, London, 20th August 1841. 
YATENT PERRYIAN PEN 
These Peus having beeu submitted to thet f 
public opinion for many years, are acknowledged to st ud 
preeminent forthe great superiority of the “ture, 
pertecting them to suit evcry de- 
s-vipiion of writiug. reuders them cheaper than the ordi- 
Their aduption in the Go 
with 












ve sent aud other Publie Offices, Banks, &c., 
their great and increasing sale, is sufficient evidence of 
the high estimation in which they are held. Sold on 
Cards, with Medium, Fine, Extra Five or Broxd Points. 
Each Card bears the Sisnature—* JAMES PERRY & 























Co.’ N.B. Some Pen Mauutaciurers, taking advantage 
of the immense demand for these Pens ov 
have been imposing spuricus ones t 


ug 1 
whose protection, and for the Protection of t! 
Twenty Pounds Reward will be given on c mm, for 
information of any person or persous infringing any of the 
proprict rs’ patent righ‘s. 

PERRYIAN LIMPID INK —This Ink has a flowing 
property peculiar to itself, and dees not corrode Metatiie 
Peus as other Iuks. In Bottles, 6d. ls. aud 2s. each. 

Sold by Jamzs Psxry aud Co, Pas‘entees and Mana- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion Square, London; also by ail Sia- 
tiovers aud other Dezlers in such articles, 


een received from the Chief 


may appoint, | 


test of | 





YAS OF NEATH AND SOUTH 
WALES BREWERY.—CAPITAL, £125,000. 
Tn 6,250 Shares of 204. each. 
Dividends payable 10th April and 10th October. 
Deposit, 2/. per Share. 
DIRECTORS. 

Joseph Stancomb, Esq. | George Walters, Esq. 

William Brunton, Esq. | John White Little, Esq. 

W. H. Buckland, Esq. Joseph Rusher, Esq. 

The increasing demand for the Vale of Neath Ale and 
Porter, both for home consumption and export, induces 
the Directors to make a further issue of Shares, in ad- 
dition to the present paid-up capital of 80,0007. 

Subscribers for Shares may either participate in the 
current profits rateably with the original Shareholders, 
or take a fixed and limited Dividend of Eight per cent. 
perannum. The option to be signified at the time of 
subscribing. 

The deposit of 2/. per Share to be paid on allotment ; 
the remaining amount of |8/. per Share may be ap 
promptly or by three equal instalments, at intervals of 
three months. ‘Subscribers will be entitled to the benefit 
of the Dividends from time of payment- 

Information relative to the trade and prospects of the 
concern will be furnished by the Directors at the Vale 
of Neath Brewery, Neath, Glamorganshire, to whom ap- 
plications for Shares may be made, or to Mr. G. W. W. 
Mason, 33, Bucklersbury, London. 


| { ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 

E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘WILLIAM 
LAZENBY”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed “‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.”’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-establisied Fish Sauee 
Wwiehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London . 


HE COMPLEXION AND SKIN.— 
ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR, an odoriferous creamy 
liquid, pleasingly efficacious in dissipating San-burns, 
Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Spots, Reduess, and all other 
Cutaneons Disfigurements; renders the Skin delicately 
fair, soft, and smooth; imparts a healthy juvenile bloom 
to the complexion. aud realizes a delicately white neck, 
hand, & arm. It is invaluableasa renovating & refresh- 
ing wash during travelling, or exposure to the sun, dust, 
or harsh winds, and after the unpleasant atmosphere of 
crowded assemblies, Gentlemen will fiud it peculiarly 
grateful in allay ing irritation after Shaviug. Price 4s. 6d. 
and Ss. Gd. per bottle, duty included.—*,* Ask for 
** Rowland’s Kalydor.”” 














In 4to. Price (to early Subscribers) 17s. 6d. Part VIL. of 
A New and Improvep Eprrton of 
Da tS apt oe SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Edited by Jonn JoHNsToNeE. 

This New Edition of Dr. Jamiesou’s National and 
Standard Work is to be Published in Eight Parts, toform 
afterwards Four handsome Volumes in 4to. 

Parts I. to IV. comprise a new and improved Edition 
of the Original Dictionary, Edited by Joun JOHNSTONE. 
Parts V. to VILL. consist ofa new issue of Dr. Jamieson’s 
Supplement to his Dictionary ; a work of equal size and 
value with the Original Dictionary itself. 

The Extitiou has beeu necessarily limited to 350 copies. 

Part VILL. will be Published in September; after which 
the Dictionary aud Supplemeut will be sold iu 4 vols. 
4to. Price 81. 8s. 

In this improved Edition of Jamieson’s Dictionary, all 
the additional words in the Supplement are incorporated 
in alphabetical order, and the most popular meaning of 
each word is briefly given; and the reader is referred to 
the Supplement for the correctiou, or for additional 
information. 

The plan thas adopted will often save the reader much 
unnecessary labour; as by taruing up the Dictionary he 
will at once see whether Dr. Jamieson has given the word 
he is in quest of or uot; aud if a supplemental word, the 

popular explauation in the Dic ionary may perhaps suit 
| his present purpose, unless he may wish to consult Ja- 
| mieson’s learned Etymologies and Philological Specula- 
} tions at length, or to peruse those Dissertations on par- 
ticular words and phrases, which throw so much light 
upon the Lileratare, Autiquities, and Customs of Scot- 


| laud, 
i In 
FEVYTLER’s HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
| New Evlition. 
| VOLUME IIL. contains the Reigns of Robert IE. and 
Robert LIL, the Reg-ucy of Albauy, and the Reiga of 
| James I, -_-__- 
ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES, 
| &c. vow offered at M. 8s. 
| Handsomety printed in tvur large volumes 8vo. under 
his Loruship’s immediate saperiutendence, and ori- 
ginally pnbiished at 20. 88, - i 
rEXIHE SPEECHES of HENRY LORD 
LROUGHAM, at the Bar and iu Parliament, upon 
relating to Public Rights, Duties, and Tuterests; 
with Historical Introductions, and a Critieal Dissertation 
upon the E oquenee of the 
| “This is a work which onght to be possessed by every 
-d man iu the British Empire who cau afford 
y books at all to his literary stores. The smaller 
yu so mach the more valuable will be such an 
, for it discusses almost all the political, 





post 8vo. Price 6s. Vorume IIL. of 





questions 












rT cal qnestious the nearest to ‘men’s 
nd bosoms’ that have arisen and been mooted 
n the last forty years.” —Edinburgh Review. 








Iu post Svo. Price 6s. 
| & RTS and ARTISANS, at HOME and 
L& ABKOAD; with Sketches of the Progress of 
‘oreigu Mauutactures. By Jevuinerr C. Symons, Esq. 
\ssistant Commissioners on the Haud-Leom 
», and since deputed by the Government to in- 
into ‘be couditiou of the Artisan Classes in France, 
Switzerlaud, Austria, Belgium, &c. 
Winuias Tarr, Edinburgh; Somp«in, Marsuant, and 
Co. London; and Joun Cumsusxe, Dublin. 
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Just Published, Price Sixpence 
HE CORN-LAWS OF ENGLAND. 
By Frepericx von Ravmer. 
Copyright Edition, Trauslated from the German. 
Srupxin, MarsHatt, and Co. London; Warernc WEBB, 
Liverpool. May be procured by Order from all Book- 
sellers. 








With the Mag for Sep , No, X. of 


OWNDES’ BRITISH LIBRARI AN 
AND BOOK-COLLECTOR’'S GUIDE to the 
FORMATION of a LIBRARY of STANDARD and 
USEFUL BOOKS in every Branch of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and Art, methodically arranged, with Critical No- 
tices, References, Prices, and an Index of Authors and 
Subjects. Price 2s. 6d. 
Warrtraxer aud Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





Jnst Published, Price 10 
D* DICKSON’S F: ALLACIES OF 
THE FACULTY. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 

«This work has at last beeu fairly praised aud abused 
into fame. It is a elever, stimul: sting, and sug restiy : 
book ; aud the present edition is considerably enlarged 
by the acenmulation of illustrative facts. It is iu other 
respects improved.” — Tait's Magazine. 

London: Simpxin and Marsuar.; Oniver and Boyp, 
Edinburgh; A. Munuixenx, Dublin. 








3 Just Published, Price 6d 

NEW PROCESS for PURIFYING 
_ the WATERS SUPPLIED to the METROPOLIS 
by the Existing Water Companies; rendering each W 
much Sofier, preveuting a Far on Boiling, Separatiug 
Vegetating aud Colouring Matter, ig MUMerous 
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Professor of Chemistry in the Unive rsity of Aberdeen. 
London: Published by Rrcwarp and Joun E. Tayzor, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Sireet. 
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Jules David. 
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HE HISTORY ez ‘the WESTERN 
EMPIRE, from its Rest 
to the Accession of Charles V. 
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Just Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with fac-simile Engrav- 
ings of Anglo-Saxon Kalendars, 


N EDIL AVI KALENDARIUM; 
or Dates. Charters, and Customs of the Middle 
Ages; with Kalendars from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Century; and an Alphabetical Digest of Obsolete Names 
of Days, forming a Giussary of the Dates of the Middle 
Ages; with Tables andother aids for ascertaining Dates. 
By R. T. Mampson. 
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HE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
SHAKSPFERE, Part XXXVI. (ANTONY AND 
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THE PICTORIA ®HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part 
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in ‘‘ Johnson's Medico-Chirurgical Review.” 


Demy 18mo. cloth, 2s, 
THE SEA-SIDE MANUAL FOR INVALIDS 
AND BATHERsS, 
Together with ample Directions for self-management at 
the Sea Cuast, and the beneficial use of the Sea Bath, 
By Joun J. Biespy, M.D. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. B. Horxrns, 

Curate of Tharg: arton aud Hove ringham, Nottiugham. 
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Well adapted for Family Reading. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
STRICTURES ON SOME PARTS OF THE 
OXFORD TRACTS, 
A Cuarce Delivered to the Clergy of the Are hdeaconry 
of Ely, June 7ih, 1838. Second Series. Price 7 78s 
Delivered May 21, 1840. By Archdeacon Browne. 
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THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 
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With Practicable Sugyestious for their Improvement. 
By a “Par aNTHROPIST. 
Foolseap Svo. Price 4d. 


A LETTER TO LORD — RUSSELL M.P. 


ON TH 

CORN-LAW AND (¢ ON -LAW AGITATION. 

In whieh is proposed an alteration of the Corn-Law 
that will be for the advantage of all Classes; also con- 
taining Observations on the Currency, and an Outline 
of a Pian for an improved Currency and System of 
Banking. 

By a Manuracrurer. 

** This is the product of a large: and j far-seeing, and we 

will add, of a human mind,”’—-Culinial Magazine, July, 
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Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. | 
CHAPTERS ON THE POETS OF ANCIENT | 
GREECE. | 
By the Rev. Hexxy Atrorp. | 
Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire. | 
“ Mr, Ablferd’sdelightfui chapters.”’ — Times. | 
** Every sen'ence iu this book is an essay, and every | 
chapter a “volume of thou ght.”’ - Monthly Magazine. 
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Co.; Leneman and Co.; Hatcuarp and Son; and 
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By Mrs. He A MILTO: 
«« Ere yet Decay’s effacing 
Have swept the lines where be: 1uty lingers, 
Go bend thee o’er the illustrious dead.’’ 
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